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DO IT NOW 


Grain & Feed Journals pam page nN a merger of Grain Dealers Journal (Est. 
Published on the 2nd and 
South La Salle street, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 
Post Office at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 3, 1879. Vol. 


308-310 Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore 


Price $2.00 
XC. No. 5, March 10, 1948. 


Place your name and business before the progres- 
sive grain elevator men of the entire country pei 
advertising in the Grain & Feed Journals Conso 
idated. It reaches them twice each month. 


4th Wednesday of each month in the interest of progressive wholesalers in 
per year, 25c per copy. Entered as second c¢ 


GRAIN--HAY--MILLFEED--FLOUR 


1898), American Elevator & Grain Trade (Est. 1882), Grain World (Est. 


her fe ee 


class matter November | 1930, at the 
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SATISFACTORY SERVICE IN EVERY BRANCH 
OF THE GRAIN BUSINESS 


AND ALL OTHER GRAINS 


Any Grade ‘ 
Any Quantity — Any Time Sat INCORPORATED 


Minneapolis 


BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION Fy iain ics cca 


Personal Attention Plus Experienced Supervision 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Given Every Consignment 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


ELEVATOR CAPACITY, 4,000,000 BUSHELS 
Frank A. Theis, President F. J. FitzPatrick, Vice President F. L. Rosenbury, Secy-Treas. 


Safety DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CO. 


Sample Envelopes Board of Trade Kansas City, Mo. 


for mailing samples of grain, feed 
and seed. Made of heavy kraft pa- a a q 
per, strong and durable. Grain size, . ee Operating 
414x7 inches, $2.75 per hundred, ollie 
500, $12.00. Seed size, 314x5% : Pe, SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 
inches, per--hundred~' $2.00 plus : oe 
postage. ae Sie 10,200,000 BUSHELS 
GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS ES > 
meee aated * : Modern Fireproof Storage 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 3 


CIPHER CODES 


| We carry the following cifer codes in stock: 
Universal Grain Code, peer a:s cover. 


MOORE-SEAVER]*=222::25] 
GRAIN CO. 


cece rere eee ese 


Miller’s Code Ao BP eaEKe Neate eee 
Cross Telegraphic Cipher ¢ Cox edition) i:00 00 
ode 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Baltimore, Export Cable Code....... 15. 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase Code... .10.00 


All prices are f. o. b. Chicago 
GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 


Consolidated 
327 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 


Don’t Take Your Freedom for Granted 


GUARD IT WITH WAR SAVIGNS BONDS 


The GREDEALERS. JOURNAL 


Wood Grain Corp. 


CONSIGNMENTS—BROKERAGE 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


J. G. McKILLEN, INC. 
RECEIVERS 
Consignments a Specialty 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 


A good firm to consign to 
Corn—Oats—Soft Wheat—Barley 
BUFFALO 


Lewis Grain Corp. 


NEW YORK 


American Elevator & Grain Division 


. Russell Miller Milling Company 
RECEIVERS, SHIPPERS AND ELEVATOR OPERATORS 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
Our System of Terminal Elevators, enables us to give prompt service and reliable quality 
on coarse grains, durums and protein milling wheats. 


When writing advertisers men- 
tion Grain & Feed Journals Con- 
solidated. By so doing you help 
both yourself and the publication. 


GRAIN — BEANS 


LAMSON BROS. & CO. stocks = sons 


2200 Board of Trade Established 1874 
“68 years of continuous service in the grain trade.” 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


141 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVERS — SHIPPERS — EXPORTERS 
MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 


CHICAGO e ST. LOUIS e ENID e KANSAS CITY e OMAHA 


Your Oat Growers-- 
Can Get 


® More Bushels per Acre 

® Better Quality Oats 

® More Feed for Stock and Poultry 

® Extra Dollars from Their Oat Crop 


By Raising These New Varieties - - 


TAMA, BOONE, VICLAND, 
CONTROL or MARION 


Resistant to Rusts and Smuts 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


Grain Department, Chicago, Illinois 
Continuous Buyers of Oats, Wheat, Corn, Barley. 


Chicago, III. 


COTTON — BUTTER 
EGGS — PROVISIONS 


Hedging by Dealing 


in Grain Futures 
By G. Wright Hoffman, Ph.D. 


A subject of much interest to all han- 
dlers of grain; not a fragmentary dis- 
cussion but a presentation of the subject 
in a comprehensive and _ scientific 
manner. 

This book, bound in cloth, 141 pages, 
includes, besides an extensive bibliogra- 
phy, chapters on: The Development of 
Futures Trading and the Practice of 
Hedging; The Theory of Hedging; 
Limitations Affecting Hedging; The Ex- 
tent of Hedging; Extension of the Prin- 
ciple of Hedging. 

This is a valuable book and will be 
worth to you many times its cost. 

Price $2.00 f. o. b. Chicago 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 


327 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Hil. 


What have you? 


FOR SALE 


An Elevator 


Machinery 
Seeds 


Do you want? 


An Elevator 
Machinery 
Position 
Partner 
Seeds 

Help 


Grain & Feed Journals 


CONSOLIDATED 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


readers who would like to know. 
Tell them thru a “For Sale & 
Want” Ad. Costs 26 cents per 
type line. 
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RECEIVERS GRAIN — sHiprers 


ew.w. DEWEY « sonse 


CONSIGN TO DEWEY 


PEORIA 


J. Younge Grain 
Company 
RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS 
28 BOARD OF TRADE PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


LUKE ci%. 
Solicits Your Peoria Business 


Consign Your Corn to Us 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Clark's Decimal Wheat Val Mle SAY IT'S 
eee eemmeell HANDY PROTECTION | 


Is a book of 38 tables, which reduce any weight from 
10 to 100,000 pounds to bushels of 60 lbs. and show the AGAINST 
Me re any price from 50 cts. to $2.39. ' 
ach table is printed in two colors, pounds and rules 
in red, bushels and values in black. All figures are ar- GRAIN DUST! 
ranged in groups of five and divided by red rules to 
expedite calculations. 


DUPOR No. 1 is worn over nose 


These tables have the widest range of quantity and price, are so only. Doesn’t interfere with eating 
compact and so convenient no Wheat Handler can afford to attempt or talking. For best protection 
to do business without them. By their use you prevent errors, save keep mouth closed and breathe 
time and avoid many hours of needless figuring. through nose as nature intended. 

Printed on linen ledger paper, 40 pages, bound in vellum, size Easy to wear as pair of glasses. 


9x11% inches. Order Form 33X. Price, $2, f. o. b. Chi 
Shipping weight, 1 Ib. M4 page. Weighs only 1 ounce. 


Sample sent postpaid for $1.00 
A 
a eae NS H. S. COVER 


327 S. La Salle St Chicago, Ill. 74 Chippewa St. South Bend, Ind. 


By mentioning the Grain & Feed Journals of Chicago when writing its advertisers you 
help it to more efficient work in improving grain trade conditions. 


—— 


Qanaha is} ad... a -&€- 


of this outstanding hotel, 
noted as the civic, social 
and travel center of the 
city. There’s far more to 
enjoy but it is far from be- 
ing expensive. 


CORNULATOR 


Ball s } : Close 
HOTE L Bearings Ww Regulation 


 ONTENELLE ak 


Official A.A.A. hotel. H k a f d 
of se National SE A ma es ine ee Ss 


Assn. Headquarters of civic 


Boosts supply of fine stocks for ‘starters,’ 


clubs including: Rotary, Ki- ; ‘developers’ and scratch grains — reduces the 
wanis, Blue Goose, Lions, loss ordinarily suffered in making PERE TI cas 
Optimists, Ad-Sell, Omaha Small space, power and attention in reducing 

7 : corn, barley, durum, wheat, rye, peas, milo, 
Executives. kaffir, millet, etc. for ‘springtime’ trade .. . 


Simple, safe — inexpensive to buy, to install. 
Ask for Catalog J-167. 
, S. HOWES CO., INC., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


ats _ The GR&Dks1ERS. JOURNAL 


Jiecal CHALMERS & BORTON 
Contractors 
and 
Engineers 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Capacits 
5,000,000 
Bushels 


—POLK SYSTEM— . 
CONCRETE STORAGES 


RYAN CONSTRUCTION CO. 
2806 Taylor Street Omaha, Neb. 


When writ- 


ing adver- 

POLK-GENUNG-POLK CO. tisers Pore 
Fort Branch, Indiana oF a 

— Contractors Toucnele 

Consoli- 

dated. By 

CONCRETE sa cdotae 
CONSTRUCTION OF Uae help 

Grain Elevators—Feed Mills— ia a “ rr the 
Flour Mille—Coal Pockets pu blica. 


tion. 


Equipped with 
Four Stewart 


Liwk-Belt 
Graiw Car 
Ueloaders 


{ PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ELEVATOR 2 AT BALTIMORE 


JAMES STEWART CORPORATION 


| ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


FISHER BUILDING—343 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


eBones - Hettelsater Construction Co. 
1012 Baltimore Ave. — — 


Designers and Builders 
Grain Elevators Feed and Flour Mills 


MILLER MALTING COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Complete Malt Plant Including 
Elevator—Kiln House—Germinating Compartments 
Designed and constructed by us. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Malting Plants 


Capacity 
10,500,000 bushels 


“JOHN S. METCALF Co. 


Grain Elevator Engineers and Constructors 


111 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 460 St. Helen St., Montreal 
12-15 Dartmouth Street, London, England 


837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 
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Ibberson Efficiency E. C. FURRER 


Consulting Engineer 


What have you? 


FOR SALE : Saves Money Design - Supervision - Reports 
fin iba Builders of: oo ane Grain Elevators - Mills- Buildings 
Seeds Seed Plants 4107 N. Osceola Ave., Chicago, IH. 
Do you want? Repairing caramel 
An Elevator T.E.IBBERSON Co.| | HOGENSON 
ae achinery Minneapolis Minnesota Construction Co. 
osition Designers and Builders 

eerie We enjoy our Grain & Feed Journals Elevators, Reed iis we euouses 
Help eee ae oo ea aR Corn Cxchange Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


Grain & Feed Journals 


CONSOLIDATED If you would avoid trade disputes, and differences 
CHICAGO, ILL. CONFIRMATION and prevent expensive errors, use triplicating eon- 
readers who would like to know firmation blanks. You retain tissue copy, sign and 
thrn a “For Sale & send original and duplicate to customer. He signs 
BLANKS one and returns the other. 
This places the entire burden for any misunder- 
e standing of your intentions upon the other party 
Simple - Complete ° Safe and protects you against the expensive misinterpre- 
The Grain & F ee tation of your trades. 
i rain eed Journals is gotten The use of these confirmations makes for safer business. Spaces are provided for recording 
up in the most interesting manner and is all essential conditions of each trade. 
likewise extremely beneficial to anyone in Fifty confirmations in triplicate, bound with pressboard and wire stitched, size 5% x 8”. 
the grain business—Lucian A. Garner, Order form No. 6 CB. Price 85 cts. plus postage. Three copies $2.25. 
grain buyer, Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated, 327 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 
Mills Co. 


Your Opportunity! 


In the entire history of the grain trade there never has 
been a more opportune time than now to sell an elevator. 
The increasing demand for grain storage space places a 
premium on all elevators. 


If you want to sell your elevator now is the time to do it. 
Let the grain trade know about it through the “Elevator 
for Sale” columns of the Journals. 


Send us complete details, we will condense into an adver- 
tisement and submit for your approval. The cost is but 
25c per type line each insertion. Four consecutive inser- 
tions earn an attractive discount for cash with order. 


The quicker you get your offer before the trade the earlier 
the sale will be made. Write at once. 


Grain & Feed Journals 


Consolidated 


327 S. La Salle Street Chicago, Ill. 


you mention the semi-monthly Grain & Feed Journals to an adver- 
tiser, you encourage him to make good on his advertised claims. 


Everytime 
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ELEVATORS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — Elevator for beans, grain and 


feed; coal yard and builders supplies. Located 
in Michigan bean section. Old established firm. 
Good opportunity. Terms if wanted. Address 


90E8, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Il. 


FOR SALE—Fairfax Elevator and Feed Mill 
grain, coal, feed, salt, custom grinding, mixing, 
hulling. On Milw. Ry. and paved No. 149 8 mi. 
S. W. of Cedar Rapids. Money maker and a 
bargain at $8,000.00 if sold at once. Zack Mc- 
Arthur, Fairfax, Iowa. ; 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


OHIO — Combination grain, coal, feed, seed, 
wool, feed grinding business for sale. Address 
90E5, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Il. 


COMBINATION Feed, Seed and Grain estab- 
lishment with elevator accommodations located 
Watertown, South Dakota. Grinding and coal 
business easily added. See or write Mortenson 
Farm Service, Agents, Watertown, So. Dak. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—Waste Products for hog and cattle 
feed. George W. Young,.Owosso, Mich. 


THE KANSAS CITY (Mo.) 
Depot has issued invitations 
to be opened on 
items of forage: 

Camp Carson, Colo.—1,100 
for delivery through April. 

Camp Hale, Colo.—643,900 Ibs. 


Quartermaster 
for informal bids 
March 15 on the foilowing 
tons feeding hay, 


No. 2 yellow’ 


corn, 318,500 lbs. No. 2 oats, for delivery Apri! 
through June. 
Fort Riley, Kan.—558- tons of alfalfa hay, 


1,908,500 lbs. No. 2 oats, sacked, 90,500 lbs 
sacked wheat bran, for delivery April through 
June. 

Fort Robinson, Neb. —33 tons straw, 
lbs. yellow corn meal, 60,000 lbs. 
for delivery April through June. 

Military Property Custodian, 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo., 
60,000 lbs. No. 2 oats, 
or bedding hay, for 
June. 


60,000 
rolled oats, 


University of 
50 tons feeding hay, 
sacked, 18 tons straw 
delivery April through 


The GR 


it 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED: Experienced elevator manager for 
full time job; good pay with house, lights, and 
garden space furnished; also will allow sale of 
feed as side line on commission basis. Station— 
good grain center located on hard road, eight 
miles from town of about 60,000 population. Sat- 
isfactory references required. Address 89214, 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


SITUATION WANTED 


POSITION WANTED as manager of elevator. 
Experience, references furnished. Draft ex- 
empt. Orlando Munson, Wallace, S. D. 


EXPERIENCED country elevator manager 
wants position with either Farmers or Line 
eompany; draft free; sober; reliable; furnish 
good references; full knowledge all side lines. 
Prefer Illinois or Iowa. Address 90H4, Grain & 
Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


IF YOU DO NOT find the elevator you want 
advertised, place your wants in the ‘‘Elevators 
Wanted” section and you will receiva full par- 
ticulars regarding many desirable properties 
not yet advertised. 


Daily 
MARKET RECORD 


A boon to the grain dealer who 
keeps convenient, permanent rec- 
ord of daily market prices for 
ready reference. 


This book provides spaces for re- 
cording hourly quotations on 
Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye, Soybeans, 
and Barley. Spaces for a week’s 
markets on a sheet; sixty sheets in 
a book. Order Form CND 97-6— 
Price $1.10, plus postage. Ship- 
ping Weight, 1 pound. 


Grain & Feed Journals 


Consolidated 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


A Trial Order 


GPA JOURNALS 


CONSOLIDATED 
327 So- La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


A MERGER OF 
GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR & GRAIN TRADE 
THE GRAIN WORLD 
PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


Gentlemen :—I wish to try the semi-monthly Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated to learn if I can get any helpful suggestions from the Sule 


Enclosed please 


ea es 


find Two Dollars for one year. 


Name of Firm.. 


Capacity of Elevator 


Use Universal Grain Code and reduce your Tolls 


and experiences of other grain and feed dealers.. 


DEALERS. JOURNAL 
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MOTORS—GENERATORS 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
Large stock of motors and generators, A.C. 
and D.C., new and rebuilt, at attractive prices. 
Special bargains in hammermill motors 25 to 
100 hp., 1,200 to 3,600 rpm. Send us your in- 
quiries. Expert repair service. 
M. NUSSBAUM & CO., Fort Wayne, Indiana 


MOTOR-PUMPS: Guaranteed rebuilt electric 
motors, pumps, etc. Largest stock in Illinois, 
outside of Chicago, Will take your equipment 
in trade; also offer. emergency motor repair 
and rewinding service. Distributors for Wag- 
ner and Peerless motors, specially adapted for 
farm and grain elevator application. We offer 
free engineering advice on your problems. Write 
us without obligation. New illustrated bulletin 
No. 23, just off the press, will be mailed on re- 
quest. Rockford Power Machinery Co., 6th Ave. 
and 6th St., Rockford, Ill. 


MACHINES WANTED 


WANTED—TLither new or used 75 to 100 hp. 
Diesel Engine, with dynamo attached, Edgerton 
Grain & Coal Co., Edgerton, Ind. 


WANTED—Two ton capacity freight elevator, 
well constructed, basement to second floor trav- 
el. Quote prices and condition. A. H. Wittry, 
Maple Park, Ill. 


WANTED TO BUY used hammer mill in good 
mechanical condition. Would prefer No. 3 
Miracle. Ace Mill, but would consider buying 
other makes of like capacity. FRASER MILL- 
ING COMPANY, Hereford, Texas. 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES—SPEAR SAFETY— 
for mailing samples of grain, feed and seed. 
Made of heavy kraft paper, strong and durable; 
size 41%4x7 inches, $2.75 per hundred, or 500, 
$12.00 plus postage. Seed size 3%x5% ins., per 
hundred $2.00 plus postage. Grain & Feed Jour- 
nals, 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


HELP FARMERS 


SAVE — 
SEED AND YIELDS 


by urging the protection of 
wheat, oats, barley and other 
small grains with New Im- 
proved CERESAN 


TIME AND LABOR 


by offering Du Bay Seed 
Treating Service—a conven- 
ience to farmers, a source of 
added profit to you. 


Complete Treating Service plan 
Sree. Write for it today. 


BAYER-SEMESAN COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Nemours Bldg., <i} ae Del. 
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MACHINES FOR SALE 


CORN CUTTER & Grader—has motor—used 
very little. 90B4, Grain & Feed Jrnls., Chicago. 


FOR SALE—24-in. Robinson attrition mill. 
Complete with two 20 h.p. motors, starters, etc. 
In best of:shape. J. C. Jindrich, Swaledale, Ia. 


FEED MIXER—one-ton—floor level feed—has 
motor good as new. Write 90B5, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


ATTRITION MILL—Bauer 19 in. with two 15 
hp. G.E. motors and starting compensator. 
Peachey Brothers, Burnett, Wis. 


HAMMER MILL with 25-hp. motor and all 
attachments. Priced to sell. Write 90B6, Grain 
& Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 
nM | 
FOR SALE—Monitor 5-A combined grain and 


corn cleaner, in good condition. C. G. Wolf, 
North Liberty, Ind. 


FOR SALE — One 4 cylinder Hart-Parr gas 
engine; One No. 3 Jay Bee mill; used V-belt 
drives of all kinds. Wenger Molasses Mixer 
Mfg. Co., Sabetha, Kan. 


FOR SALE—Portable Case feed mill and 
model L Case motor, thoroughly reconditioned, 
ready for mounting on truck. Connorsville Feed 
& Grain, R. F. D. 2, Boyceville, Wis. 


STOP! READ! THINK! One _ advertiser 
writes, ‘Your service brought me -24 replies.’ 
We can do the same for you. Don’t wait, write 
now. 


FOR SALE—Seven inch Sprout-Waldron au- 
ger lift with Floor Pit, 30 feet up; 14 ft. over. 
Timken bearing. First class and ready for 
shipment. Pedelty Blower Co., Mason City, Ia. 


FOR SALE 
One 3W22 Gruendler complete with 60 h.p. 
motor; One 50 Blue Streak with or without mo- 
tor; one 30 Blue Streak complete with motor, 
fan collector, and starter, 440 volt, 3 phase, 60 
eyecle. D. E. Hughes Co., Hopkins, Mich. 


1OWA Feed mill equipment for sale. 3 Bar- 
nard & Leas Roller mills, 12, 18, 24 in., rollers, 
belting, buckets, pulleys, line shafting, hangers. 
1 shop corn sheller; 1 sacking machine; 1 corn 
grader; Mt. Joy Material Co., Box 66, Betten- 
dorf, Ia. 


MILLS—MOTORS 


22” Bauer direct motor driven attrition mill 
with starters $225.00. 24” Bauer belted type at- 
trition mill, $75.00. Monitor corn-cracker, $50.00. 
Large stock of electric motors for mill and ele- 
vator service, all makes, types and sizes, all 
completely rebuilt and fully guaranteed. Write 
us on your requirements, we may have what 
you need. ROCKFORD ELECTRIC EQUIP- 
MENT CO., 728 South Wyman St., Rockford, Ill. 


FOR SALE 


One Pitless Western Sheller No. 23. 
One Western Cleaner No. 33. 
One Fairbanks-Morse Hopper Scale, 30,000 lbs. 
One Fairbanks-Morse Automatic Scales, 10 bu. 
One Internat’1 Power Plant 6-60 hp. gas or oil. 
One Internat’] Power Plant 4-45 hp. gas or Oil. 
One V-8 Power plant. 
One 30 hp. electric motor, 3 phase, 60 cycle, 
220 volt, 1,800 rpm. with starter box. 
E. H. Morris ~ Crossville, Tl. 


FOR SALE 


No. 2 Niagara corn and cob separator. 

Western corn sheller with fan. 

Blevator with 11x5%4” cups, 35 ft. 
metal boot. 

No. 3—10 section Plansifter. 

2B. & L. Purifiers. 

Rolling screen. 

No. 0 Niagara wheat separator, side shake. 

2 Centrifugal reels. 

2 Round reels. 

19 Stands elevators with 3%4x5” and 4x31” 
cups. 

Wheat scourers and bran dusters. 

Fairbanks dormant scale. 

Attractive prices. © 

T. A. McWilliams 

1460 So. Second St. 


centers, 


Louisville, Ky. 


MACHINES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—One 50 bbl. Midget Marvel Flour 
mill and sacker; one No. O Inyincible double spe- 
cial close scouring and separating machine. For 
quick sale $600. Hageman Elvtr., Laurel, Mont. 


FOR SALE—One Midget Marvel flour mill, 25- 
bbl.; one Cranson pol. machine and separator; 
one drop gear packer; quitting flour manufac- 
ture; bargain. Hadley Mill, Hadley, Mich. 


FOR SALE—New Williams hammer mill, size 
BX, 30-50 hp., 1200-2800 rpm., weight, 4,400 lbs., 
V-type belt pulley, 18 inch flywheel. No. 11 
fan separate. Also large, slow speed, blower 
type fan. In storage Memphis, Tenn. Write 
P. O. Box 112, Attalla, Ala. 


FOR SALE—Rebuilt 40 hp. hammer mill; 25 
hp. direct connected J. B.; also belt driven 
No. 3T J. B.; attrition mills all sizes; Ajac oat 
hullers; Richardson automatic shipping scale; 
mixers, etc. Anything for feed mill and eleva- 
tor. Sidney Grain Machinery Co., Sidney, 
Ohio. 
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MACHINES FOR SALE 


FEED MIXER for sale, has motor, and a late 
machine. Need space. Will sacrifice. Write 
90B7, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


Affidavit of & Weight 


(Duplicating) 

This form is designed for use in mak- 
ing sworn statements of amount of grain 
loaded to substantiate claims for loss of 
grain in transit or when dispute arises. 
Printed on bond paper, in black ink, size 
54%4x8% inches, and bound in books of 
50 blanks, perforated, and 50 duplicates, 
with heavy binders board bottom and 
hinged pressboard top, with two sheets 
of carbon. Order Form 7 AW. Weight,, 
8 oz. Price 80c; three copies $2.20, plus 
postage. 


Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated 
327 S. La Salle St. Chicago, IIl. 


The Last Word in Clark’s Direct 
Reduction Grain Tables 


is a combination of our popular 7-card set, Form 3275 Spiral and our new Truck 
Loads to Bushels, Form 23,090 Spiral which reduce by 10 pound breaks any weight 
of grain from 600 to 23,090 pounds to bushels of 32, 48, 56, 60, 70 and 75 Ibs. 

Carefully printed from large clear type, using jet black ink, showing the bushels 
directly beside the weight of grain reduced and distinctly separated by rules and 
spaces so as to prevent errors in reading. The most practical, the most helpful 
grain reduction tables ever published. Their use will return their cost every day 
of the busy season in labor and time saved and errors prevented. 

The spiral binding keeps the cards flat, and in regular sequence, and prevents the 
exposure of more than one grain at a time so it is easy to keep wide open the 


tables for the grain being received. 


Both sets of tables are printed on heavy six ply tough check of durable quality, 


11x13 inches with marginal index. 
described below for $2.85, plus postage. 


Shipping weight, 3 Ibs. 


You can get both sets 


Form 3275 Spiral includes 
tables giving direct reduc- 
tions of any weight of 
grain, from 600 to 12,090 
Ibs. to bushels of 32, 48, 
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56, 60, 70 and 75 Ibs. by 
10 pound breaks. This set 
of Clark’s Direct Reduc- 
tion Grain Tables weighs 
2 lbs. Price $1.70. plus 
postage. Order 3275 Spiral. 


Truck Loads to Bushels. 
Just what you have been 
wanting. Now let the big 
trucks come, so you can 
determine with .a glance 
the number of bushels and 
pounds over in each load 
truck delivers, These six 
Clark’s Direct Redtction 
Grain Tables continue the 


090 pounds. 
and 75 lbs. 
23,090 Spiral. 


Reductions are by 
Shipping weight, 2 Ibs. 


reductions made by Form 
3275 Spiral, and have a 
range from 12,100 to 23,- 


10 pound breaks into bushels of 32, 48, 56, 60, 70 
Price, only $1.70 plus postage. 


Order No. 


A combination of Form 23,090 Spiral, with Form 3275 Spiral gives complete re- 


duction of all grains specified in a range from 600 to 23,090 pounds. 
Shipping weight 3 lbs. 


tables now for only $2.85, plus postage. 


Both sets of 


Send all orders to the semi-monthly 


Grain & Feed Journals 


Consolidated 
Headquarters—Books for Grain Dealers 


327 S. La Salle St. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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REXALL BELTS 


are ia 
long 
lived 
too 


Prewar 


SOME RECORDS 


Several 46” x 8-ply and 34” x 7- 
ply REXALL Leg Belts, in- 
stalled in 1919, are still in oper- 
ation. 

A 26” x 6-ply REXALL Leg 
Belt installed in 1916, ran until 
1936—20 years: 


A 22” x 6-ply REXALL Leg 
Belt, installed September 8, 
1925, is still in service. 


Contains no rubber. 


standards of workmanship 


and material maintained. Another 22” x 6-ply REXALL, 
ei installed August 7, 1925, is still 


Lower cost through longer in operation. 
A 16” x 8-ply REXALL, in- 
stalled June 28, 1939 on a Ma- 
rine Leg—hardest possible leg 
service—outperformed all com- 
petitive belts. 


trouble-free service. 


IMPERIAL BELTING COMPANY 


Names on application 


1750 SO. KILBOURN AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 


You should anticipate your needs on grain 
elevator and feed mill machinery and repairs, 
and place your orders NOW. Priority delays 
make it impossible to insure quick shipment, 
but if your order is placed now, every effort 
will be made to get the equipment to you when 
you want it. And when you order 


SIDNEY 


grain elevator and feed mill machinery, you 
are purchasing equipment which has been giv- 
ing satisfaction for over 50 years, equipment 
which has been improved to meet the demands 
of changing conditions, keeping the Sidney 
Line abreast of and ahead of present day re- 
quirements. 

The Sidney Traveling Truck Dump (illus- ‘ 
trated) contains many new and improved fea- 
tures. Sturdily built, easily installed; eco- 
nomical in operation. 


You will want the Sidney Catalog in your files for permanent 
reference. A copy is yours for the asking, and Sidney En- 
gineers will gladly assist you in working out your problems. 


SIDNEY GRAIN MACHINERY CO. 
Sidney, Ohio 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


Greco JOURNALS 


CONSOLIDATED 
INCORPORATED 


327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
Charles S. Clark, Manager 


A merger of 
GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL 
Established 1898 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR & 
GRAIN TRADE 
Established 1882 


THE GRAIN WORLD 
\ Established 1928 


PRICE CURRENT - GRAIN REPORTER 
Established -1844 


Published on the second and fourth 
Wednesdays of each month in the inter- 
ests of better business methods for pro- 
gressive wholesale dealers in grain, feed 
and field seeds. It is the champion of 
improved mechanical equipment for facili- 
tating and expediting the handling, grind- 
ing and improving of grain, feeds and 
seeds. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES to 
States, Canada and countries within the 
8th Postal Zone, semi-monthly, one year, 
cash with order, $2.00; single copy current 
issue, 25c. 


To Foreign Countries, prepaid, one year, 
$3.00. 2 


United 


THE ADVERTISING value of the Grain 
& Feed Journals Consolidated as a me- 
dium for reaching progressive grain, feed 
and field seed dealers and elevator oper- 
ators is unquestioned. 

Advertisements of meritorious grain 
elevator and feed grinding machinery and 
of responsible firms who seek to serve 
grain, feed and field seed dealers are so- 
licited. We will not knowingly permit our 
pages to be used by irresponsible firms 
for advertising a fake or a swindle. 


LETTERS on subjects of interest to 
those engaged in the grain, feed and field 
seed trades, news items, reports on crops, 
grain movements, new grain firms, new 
grain elevators, contemplated improve- 
ments, grain receipts, shipments, and cars 
leaking grain in transit, are always wel- 
come. Let us hear from you. 


QUERIES for grain trade information 
not found in the Journal are invited. 
The service is free. 


CHICAGO, ILL., MARCH 10, 1943 


MARKET forecasters are losing their 
graft while May corn sticks at the $1 
ceiling. 


CEILINGS will have to be raised, here 
and there in response to pressure, and 
finally everywhere. 


THE PRIORITIES Picture as cleared 
up by a W.P.B. analyst on another page 
is well worth perusing. 


MUCH credit to the unselfish associa- 
tion officers who are willing to stand for 
re-election in these troublous times. 


SHIPPERS ADVISORY BOARDS 
could increase their usefulness by in- 
cluding common carrier trucking in their 
scope. 


FARMERS who dump weevil infested 
grain into an elevator should be docked 
double for the pests soon scatter to 
all parts of the house, necessitating 
thoro fumigation. Weevil multiply so 
fast in mild temperatures all contents 
of an elevator are soon infested. 


ASSURE the customer that your pur- 
pose in asking for a credit statement is 
to place him among the preferred cus- 
tomers. 


REPORTING fire damage by wire to 
W.P.B. within five days as explained 
elsewhere is helpful in obtaining 
priorities. 


COUNTRY grain dealers who have 
learned to buy grain right seldom experi- 
ence any difficulty in disposing of their 
purchase at a profit. 


OKLAHOMA “SOONERS” were an- 
gels compared with a few corn traders 
who are attempting to jump the gun be- 
fore announcement of the boosted corn 
ceiling. 


THOROUGHLY cleaning and mixing 
grain for shipment reduces the low 
grades, does away with discounts, ap- 
peals and demurrage and increases the 
cash returns. 


SHIPPERS who persist in making 
over drafts on consignments do not 
show much confidence in the. con- 
signees. If you do not trust your pres- 
ent receiver better change, and bear 
in mind that confidence begets confi- 
dence. 


CUSTODIANS of grain taken by 
C.C.C. in satisfaction of loans are duty 
bound to maintain the identity of the 
collateral. Bailees often get in trouble 
by shipping out grain stored with them 
and recent investigations disclose that 
some bins supposed to be full are 
empty. 


BONUSES to farmers neglect other 
sections of the community deserving of 
rewards for conducting their business 
efficiently. Why not a government bonus 
for the shipper who avoids mixing grain, 
who loads evenly and encourages pro- 
duction by paying a premium for better 
grain? 


THE FACT THAT EIGHT of the 15 
fires reported in this number resulted in 
the total destruction of the structure 
where the fire started suggests greater 
vigilance on the part of property owners, 
as some plants have been found burning 
at so many different points as to suggest 
sabotage. 


THE FOUR ACCIDENTS reported 
in our news columns this number to 
elevator workmen reflect lack of care on 
the part of old employees and the lack 
of warning to new workmen who are not 
familiar with the hazards of elevator 
work. One accident, naturally the re- 
sult of overcrowded storage facilities 
everywhere, was the overloading of three 
floors of a warehouse with an unusual 
stock of feed and seeds, which crashed 
through three floors of a poorly sup- 
ported structure and crushed a new 
workman in the basement. 
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WHITE CORN demand continues to 
exceed the supply and all grades com- 
mand a premium of 10 to 13 cts. a 
bushel in central markets. Posting 
prominently prices bid for No. 2 white 
should stimulate the interest of your 
farmers in planting white corn and 
bring more white corn growers to your 
elevator. 


NOTWITHSTANDING THE DIFFI-. 
CULTY experienced by many prospec- 
tive improvers in obtaining priority 
orders and certificates of necessity, some 
grain merchants are able to obtain mate- 
rials and equipment for constructing 
new facilities for handling and grinding 
grain, as is reflected in our news columns 
this number. 


THE FEED TRADE never was in a 
state of greater flux than at present, 
what with a multiplicity of regulations, 
an unprecedented demand for feed and 
the certainty that by no legerdemain 
can a bureaucratic order increase feed 
production. Feed mixers are flocking 
to the trade associations for informa- 
tion and protection. 


THE PERSISTENT DEMAND for 
more and more feedstuffs including oil 
meals and cakes and all ingredients 
greatly increases the demand for corn. 
Feeders are in such urgent need of feed 
for livestock that they ignore ceiling 
prices and buy from their neighbors 
without paying any attention to Wash- 
ington regulations. 


THE GRAIN CARRYING RAIL- 
ROADS are experiencing so much diffi- 
culty in obtaining a fresh supply of 
grain doors they are urgently appealing 
to grain shippers to take better care of 
their grain doors and avoid using so 
many or so large nails in anchoring each 
board to the door casings. Some ship- 
pers are already experiencing difficulty 
in obtaining empties when they desire 
to load a car, and waste in the use of 
grain doors may further handicap the 
shipment of grain when the market is 
high. 


A PEAK in grain traffic was reached 
the week of Feb. 16, when 52,024 cars 
were loaded with grain and grain prod- 
ucts. Altho this is followed by a slight 
drop to 50,651 the week ending Feb. 27 
it is far above the 34,058 cars loaded in 
the like week two years ago. The heavy 
grain loading is noteworthy considering 
the decrease in merchandise loading 
from 159,365 cars two years ago to 93,- 
767 the last week of February. The way 
the railroads have gone over the hump 
in traffic must be disconcerting to the 
bureaucrats in Washington who have 
been predicting that a breakdown in rail 
transportation was impending. The im- 
plication in their erroneous forecast was 
that the government might have to take 
over the railroads. 
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THE MORE COUNTRY grain buyers 
persist in trying to get even with one 
another the more they get at odds, and 
the greater the disturbance in the bus- 
iness conditions in the area surround- 
ing their elevator. Dealers who try to 
promote friendly relations with their 
competitors find it much easier to con- 
duct business at a profit and they avoid 
stirring up trouble that often results 
in heavy losses to their neighbors. 


DISTRIBUTORS OF brewers and dis- 
tillers grain should be able to profit by 
the experience of a Buffalo handler of 
wet grains who discovered a spontaneous 
fire in a 60-ft. steel storage bin full of 
distillers grain. This fire. emphasizes 
the need of greater vigilance in prevent- 
ing the burning of damp grain. In this 
case much of the grain was saved by 
cutting a hole in the side of the steel 
tank with an acetylene torch and letting 
grain run out. 


Look Out for Strange Truckers 

One of the old, highly respected mill- 
ing firms of West Virginia has suffered 
a heavy loss because of its over abundant 
supply of confidence in human nature. 

Truckers hauling grain from Indiana 
crossed the palm of the miller’s weigh- 
man so generously that his scale tickets 
showed receipt of grain greatly in excess 
of the weight actually delivered, and, 
naturally, in the course of a year this 
conspiracy led to the miller paying for 
much more grain than he received. 

The prosecuting attorney reports that 
the miller paid for 1,200,630 Ibs. of 
grain, but received only 728,180 lbs. The 
value of grain not delivered is estimated 
by the prosecuting attorney at $28,- 
723.60. The Indiana truckers and the 
weighman are now under bond awaiting 
trial. 

Of course, every grain dealer doing 
business with truckers will immediately 
clean his spectacles thoroughly, look 
every trucker who approaches his plant 
square in the eye and watch every move. 

The nomadic character of the trucker’s 
business seems to rob many of them of 
all sense of responsibility. Seldom is 
their home address or name known by 
grain dealers they swindle, and they sus- 
pect that they will never be found out. 
It is much safer to have a complete 
record not only of the trucker’s previous 
history, but the truck license and the 
truck’s description should always be ob- 
tained. Some truckers indulge in the 
common practice of carrying several sets 
of license plates and changing them 
when they deem it advisable to hide their 
identity. If you must deal with strange 
truckers get full particulars regarding 
each one before trusting any of them. 

Frequently our news columns have 
disclosed one of their common practices, 
viz., to conduct business honestly for a 
year or two and then swindle the dealer 
who has trusted them, for a large 
amount. 


Dealer Advisory Com'ites 


The idea of a dealer advisory com’ite 
was taken up by many manufacturers 
during the two and one-half decades be- 
tween World War I and World War II. 
It was found a highly successful means 
of cooperation between manufacturing 
and sales organizations that worked to 
the mutual benefit of both. It saved 
manufacturers from costly mistakes 
and gave dealers products that mini- 
mized sales resistance because they 
were designed to meet customer needs. 

In the sellers market created by the 
World War II it is possible that this 
type of cooperation may fall by the way 
side. But the need for it~ will come 
again, and busy manufacturers and 
processors and dealers would do well to 
give it a preparatory thought or two. 

Basically, continuing good will and 
profitable business comes from policies 
that lead to beneficial results for each 
link in the chain of manufacture and 
distribution from the source to and in- 
cluding the final consumer. If the farm- 
er makes money, the dealer from whom 
he buys will make money, the distri- 
butor supplying the dealer will profit 
and the distributor’s source will gain. 
Dealer advisory com’ites are key con- 
tacts in the chain. 


Wage Increase Limited to 


Grain Processors 


The increase from 30c to 40c in the 
minimum hourly wage effective Mar. 1 
applies only to processors of foods such 
as flour and feeds made from grain and 
not to the handlers of the grain who do 
not process. 

Thus, employees in a grain elevator 
are covered if the operations are per- 
formed in connection with a milling op- 
eration. They are not covered if em- 
ployed in a commercial grain elevator. 

The order effective Mar. 1 does not 
enlarge the scope of the Wage and Hour 
law. Thus country grain elevator em- 
ployees continue to be exempt under the 
“area of production” rule, or the “retail 
selling” ruling, unless the principal part 
of their work is the grinding or mixing 
of feed that goes into interstate com- 
merce. 

Harking back to the original Fair 
Labor Standards Act and the regulation 
by Administrator Fleming that went 
into effect April 1, 1941, abandoning the 
10-mile limit to the area of production 
and 7 as the number of employees, the 
definition then established still governs, 
which is that employees engaged in es- 
tablishments having ten or fewer em- 
ployees in the exempt operations and 
drawing the commodities from farms in 
the general vicinity, are exempt, unless 
as stated in the foregoing the principal 
part of their work is the grinding or 
mixing of feed that goes into interstate 
commerce. 

It is a year now since the Grain Prod- 
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ucts Industry: Committee recommended 
the 40-cent wage; and it comes rather 
late to make it effective now, when war 
industries are offering higher pay, so 
much so, that more than a score of feed 
millers in the Southwest now are asking 
permission to raise wages. 


The Grain Dealer's Opportunity 


The rapid disappearance of all surplus 
stocks of grain, and especially of feed 
wheat, combined with increased demands 
for food, has resulted in hysterical calls 
from the U.S. Dept. of Agri. for greatly 
increased production of all grains and 
seeds. 

Country elevator operators will be glad 
to help in the marketing of larger crops 


~of all grains and will exhibit their usual 


enterprise and vigilance in supplying 
their farm customers with clean, plump 
seed of varieties well adapted to soil and 
climate. Cultivating poor plants from 
dirty, shrivelled seed of indifferent vari- 
eties has seldom brot satisfactory crops, 
even tho soil and weather were most 
favorable. 

The more intelligent care exercised in 
the selection and preparation of seed, the 
greater the reward certain to accrue to 
the seed dealer and the planter. Greater 
yields of better grain are urgently need- 
ed now to promote the production of 
more food for a rationed world and grain 
dealers generally will be glad to help. 


The Texas Explosions of Grain 
Dust 


The disastrous explosion of grain dust 
in the elevator at Saginaw, Tex., again 
emphasizes the folly of constructing any 
part of a grain storage house designed to 
be fire resisting with wood partitions, 
platforms, roofs, or other parts, because 
no structure can be properly classified as 
fire resistive when any portion of it is 
constructed of inflammable material. 

The loss at the Saginaw plant occa- 
sioned by the burning of the wood roof 
will, no doubt, exceed the damage to the 
concrete bins by the force of the dust 
explosion but the damage to grain by 
water will be even greater. 

The rectangular formation of the Sag- 
inaw elevator was unique, in fact we 
have no record of any similar arrange- 
ment in the construction of grain ware- 
houses anywhere in the world. 

Unfortunately the headhouse which 
was the scene of the first explosion at 
Saginaw was so badly damaged as to be 
put out of commission and new facilities 
for removing the grain from the exposed 
storage bins were necessary in order to 
save the grain. 

One factor contributing to conditions 
favorable to an explosion was the pre- 
vailing high temperature (85° above) 
and dry condition of the old wheat being 
handled. The drier any grain when han- 
dled the greater the abrasion and the 
greater the dust. 
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Elevator Fires in 1942 


Grain elevator owners will find much 
encouragement along the line of fire pre- 
vention and fire extinguishment in the 
annual report of the Grain Dealers Na- 
tional Mutual Fire Ins. Co., on its ex- 
perience with fires in grain elevators 
during the year 1942. 


Sixty-six elevator fires were reported, 
24 of them being total losses, of which 
15 occurred at night and 9 in the day 
time. 


In the matter of partial loss 32 
occurred in the day time and ten at 
night. The much greater number of par- 
tial loss is reflected by the vigilance of 
elevator workers in watching the prop- 
erty entrusted to their care. Every prop- 
erty owner is anxious to reduce all fire 
losses because he knows that any reduc- 
tion effected will bring about a reduc- 
tion in his cost of fire insurance. 


The 41 day time losses resulted in the 
loss of $89,945, while the 25 night time 
losses, of which 15 caused a total loss, 
resulted in losses aggregating $95,410. 

Doubtless, some of the night time 
losses were directly responsible for the 
day time operation of overloaded or 
poorly lubricated machinery and calls 
for a more general use of lubrication 
and fire alarms. 


Fires which occur in the day time 
when employees are generally working 
about the plant attract attention and are 
frequently extinguished before much 
damage is done. As more plants are 
equipped with buckets and barrels of 
non-freezable solution more fires are ex- 
tinguished in their incipiency and more 
elevator property is saved from the 
flames. 


The Grain Dealers National reports 
that three of its fires last-year were ex- 
tinguished by the use of barrels and 
buckets and 11 were put out by fire ex- 
tinguishers. Some of these fires were 
held in check until the arrival of the 
local fire department and 18 plants, 
which were insured for $234,340, were 
saved. 

The insurance on the 42 plants which 
were saved from total destruction thus 


preventing a loss of $444,950 resulted in’ 


an actual loss of only $13,121. 

The known causes of the 66 fire losses 
are grievously small in number. If care- 
ful investigation could result in a def- 
inite determination of the cause of each 
fire, it would surely prove of great help 
to elevator owners who are prompted by 
the experience of others to inspect their 
plants more fully and frequently and 
thereby protect; their plants from sim- 
ilar disaster. 

The credit granted property owners 
on their premium account for the in- 
stallation of lightning protection is such 
that none can afford not to avail them- 
selves of it. Five losses were caused by 


lightning or high voltage on power 
wires. Three losses were on elevators not 
rodded or grounded against lightning. 

One fire which caused a loss of $7,359 
was in an elevator which was thought 
to have been protected against lightning. 
It may have been that the grounding 
was not deep enough to encounter mois- 
ture. 

The known inside causes of 47 fires 
credits motors with starting one and 
causing a loss of $9,668. 

Sparks credited to friction in machin- 
ery and a shaft through a bin wall were 
each credited with one fire. The loss 
occasioned by running a shaft through 
a bin wall amounted to $15,401, which 
is enough to discourage owners indulg- 
ing in this hazardous installation. 

Friction of belt on pulleys was credited 
with causing nine losses, but as work- 
men are generally present when ma- 


chinery is in operation the amount of 


the nine losses was only $100. 


The losses credited to heating hazards 
such as gas stoves, hot air furnaces, 
smoke pipes, and overheated or defective 
chimneys aggregate $18,802. The six 
losses credited to heating hazards could 
have been prevented through more 
vigilant inspection of the office heating 
equipment. 

Internal combustion engines were cred- 
ited with two losses aggregating $1,777. 
Inasmuch as few gas engines are still 
in use as compared with the large num- 
ber of motors now employed the two 
fires suggest that this class of power 
producers requires more vigilant watch- 
ing. 

Seven of the fires were credited to 
spontaneous combustion, four in ground 
feed. 

The “no smoking” signs now decorat- 
ing the entrance to many grain elevators 
help much to reduce the losses due to 
smoking, but one elevator fire was known 
to have been caused by this hazard, so 
all users of “no smoking” signs can rest 
assured that their posted signs are work- 
ing continually to save their property 
from the flames. 

When we look back 30 years we are 
delighted at the disappearance of two 
prolific causes of elevator fires which led 
all others 30 to 50 years ago. They are 
locomotive sparks which found a warm 
welcome in dry curled shingles and light- 
ning which easily located unprotected 
elevators. 

The more general installation of fire 
fighting equipment in isolated country 
elevators and the correction of known 
fire hazards combined with vigilance of 
everyone interested in the saving of 
elevators from fire has _ contributed 
largely to the pleasing reduction in the 
number of elevator fires as well as in 
the amount of fire losses. 
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Grain Buyers’ Wheat Quota 
Records 


As a step toward insuring adequate food and 
feed supplies for the Nation’s war effort, the 
Secretary of Agriculture suspended wheat 
marketing quotas for the 1943 crop on Feb. 23. 
Accordingly, marketing quotas on the 1941 and 
1942 crops are terminated and producers who 
have excess wheat stored may now obtain a re- 
lease of the wheat from storage and market 
or otherwise disopse of it without the payment 
of the penalty. 

M. E. Dodd, Director of Western Division, 
advises us that ‘Effective Feb. 23, duties and 
responsibilities of elevator operators, under the 
wheat marketing quota provisions in connection 
with the collection of penalties, the keeping of 
records, and the preparation and submittal of 
reports, are concluded. However, buyers are 
not relieved from the maintenance of the records 
concerning the purchase of wheat from pro- 
ducers prior to Feb. 23, as required by the wheat 
marketing quota provisions. Any penalty col- 
lected with respect to the purchase of. wheat 
from producers must be forwarded with the 
proper records to the treaturer of the county 
committee.” 


Voting Stock in Excess of 
Permitted Ownership 


The Howard Circuit Court decided Jan. 12 
in favor of defendants in the suit involving the 
right to vote stock in the Farmers Grain & 
Supply Co., of Windfall, Ind. 

The by-laws prohibited anyone from owning 
more than 40 shares, yet the defendants owned 
and voted more than 40 shares each, electing 


-R. B. Miller, Carl Scudder, A. W. Berger, 


June Mitchell and Frank Curry directors, 

The court held that stock ownership was one 
matter and voting power another, that altho 
the by-laws limited the stock of any individual 
to 40 shares and provided that if any of them 
wished to sell their stock they give the directors 
the first opportunity to buy it, there was no 
time limit fixed for such a sale and no refer- 
ence as to how the value might’ be placed on 
the stock. 

Thus, Judge Jump ruled, a member would be 
entitled to vote all his stock, tho he owned 
more than 40 shares. 


Discrimination in Buying to 
Injure Competitor 


The Supreme Court of Iowa on Feb. 16 re- 
versed the ruling of the O’Brien District Court 
in the suit by the Farmers Co-operative Ass’n 
against the Quaker Oats Co. petitioning for an 
injunction to restrain the Quaker Oats Co. 
from alleged violation of Sections 9885 and 
9886 of the Code of Iowa relating to unfair 
discrimination in sales. ‘ 

The lower court granted the defendant’s mo- 
tion to dismiss the petition. 

The Supreme Court held the petition should 
not have been dismissed. 

The Supreme Court said “Plaintiff’s petition 
not only alleges that the acts complained of 
were with the intention of injuring the busi- 
ness of the plaintiff, destroying competition 
and preventing plaintiff from purchasing grain 
and selling merchandise, but also in general 
alleges malice, irreparable injury and special 
injury to plaintiff different to any injury that 
might be sustained by the general public as 
the result of such acts. These are equitable 
grounds which MAY BE recognized as a basis 
for a claim for injunction independent of the 
statute. 

“Plaintiff has set out a course of action such 
as entitles him to a hearing thereon in court. 

“Tf the facts sustain the allegation of the 
petition such an injunction CAN BE granted.” 

The case goes back to the O’Brien District 
Court for trial. 
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[Readers desiring trade information should send query for free publication here. 
Replies to queries are solicited.] 
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Ceiling on Recognized Market? 


Grain & Feed Journals: Is Quincy, Ill., rec- 
ognized by the O.P.A. as a cash grain market? 

Many corn sales are being held in the imme- 
diate surrounding territory. The last sale was 
at $1.12 per bushel, which is far above our sup- 
posed ceiling. We are finding it rather difficult 
to purchase corn at a price ‘that would allow 
resale on basis of the Chicago ceiling—Pape & 
Loos Milling Co., Quincy, Ill. 


Ans.: Taking this up with the Illinois regional 
office of the O.P.A. we were informed that they 
did not know and would take it up with Wash- 
ington; but have heard nothing since. 

The O.P.A. Illinois office stated that grain 
men themselves ought to know whether a city 
was a recognized cash grain market. 

Our own opinion is that Quincy is not a rec- 
ognized cash grain market, as it has no grain 
exchange or board of trade, and only two or 
three grain handling firms. Therefore, Quincy 
prices on corn are not controlled directly. 


Grain Products Industry Wage 
Increase 


Grain & Feed Journals: What is the effect 
of the wage increase to 40c per hour minimum, 
effective Mar. 1, on country elevators, and small 
feed mills doing an intra-state business?—A. H. 
Meinershagen, Higginsville, Mo. 

Ans: Under the wage-hour law, labor was to 
enjoy a gradual increase in its hourly rate of 
pay, and a minimum rate of 40c per hour in the 
grain products industry was to have been 
reached in 1946. 

But a year ago the Wage-Hour Division ap- 
pointed a Grain Products Industry Com’ite of 
21 members to consider and recommend an in- 
crease earlier. On this com’ite were 7 members 
from labor, 7 members from the general public, 
and 7 members from the grain products indus- 
try. The com’ite met, briefly considered the 
matter, and the majority voted to increase the 
minimum hourly wage rate in the grain prod- 
ucts industry to 40c per hour on Mar. 1, 1943. 

Simplest way to explain the application is: hai 
you enjoyed exemption from the dictates of 
the wage-hour act before Mar. 1, you enjoy ex- 
emption from this latest basic increase. If you 
were operating under the wage-hour act before 
Mar. 1, you are required to increase the mini- 
mum rate of pay to employes affected to 40c per 
hour. 4 

Thus, few country shippers, or country feed 
mills doing an intra-state business, are atfected 
by the new ruling. Flour mills and larger feed 
mills, employing 8 or more, and doing an inter- 
state business, are affected. 


Southeastern millers have asked that Nash- 
ville, Tenn., be used as a basing point for the 
millfeed floor price. 


Coming Conventions 


Trade conventions are always worth while as 
they afford live, progressive grain dealers a 
chance to meet other merchants from the sare 
occupation. You can not afford to pass up these 
opportunities to cultivate friendly relations and 
profit by the experience and study of others. 


Dodge City, Kan—The Kansas Grain, Feed 
& Seed Dealers Ass’n will not hold its annual 
convention this spring. 

Mar. 15, 16. The Farmers Grain Dealers 
Ass’n of Indiana, Spencer Hotel, Marion, Ind. 

Apr. 16, 17. California Hay, Grain & Feed 
Dealers Ass’n, California Hotel, Fresno, Cal. 

June 7, 8. Central Retail Feed Ass’n, H\ tel 
Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis. 

June 7, 8. Pacific States Seedsmen’s Ass 1, 
Sacramento, Cal. 

June 23, 24, 25. Southern Seedsmen’s Ass’n 
Nashville, Tenn. 

June 28, 29, 30. American Seed Trade Ass’n, 
Palmer House, Chicago. 


Soy Meal Ceiling Raised 


The Commodity Credit Corporation has raised 
by $1 the ceiling on the price of soybean oil 
meal, basis Decatur, Ill. 

Effective Feb. 27 the price is $33.50 per ton, 
bulk. 

Differential provided over the $33.50 ceiling 
for l.c.l. shipments is $3.50 per ton. Maximum 
price authorized in the Pacific Coast area is 
$42.89, bulk, with freight balance plus tax from 
plant to destination. O.P.A. bag differentials 
and l.c.l. addition of $3.50 may be added. 

In the cotton states area the authorized price 
is $33.50, f.o.b. plant, for sales in the following 
states: Virginia, North Carolina, Oklahoma 
and Texas. The authorized bulk price to other 
states in this area is $34.50, plus bag and $3.50 
l.c.l. differentials. 

The ruling on soybean oil meal places the 
current ceiling at the level it would have reached 
next June under the C.C.C.-processor contracts, 
just as the authorization to processors to buy 
beans at $1.66 beginning Feb. 27 instead of the 
former support price of $1.62 simply advances 
the peak level for bean prices by three months. 

The price of $1.66 per bushel will not apply 
to any beans C.C.C. itself buys from county 
committees or to any beans bought for C.C.C. 
by country warehouses which have contracts 
with the government for such purchases. On 
such sales, the original, progressive price scale 
will apply. 

The reason for this, according to C.C.C.’s 
grain division, is that Commodity Credit Corp. 
does not want to buy any beans but, instead, 
wants all beans to go to processors. Therefore, 
the agency is giving processors a differential 
over C.C.C’s price so these buyers will have 
sufficient advantage to force farmers to sell to 
them rather than to C.C.C. 

The entire purpose of the price ceiling is to 
give farmers no alternative but to sell beans 
now rather than hold them for the higher June 
prices originally offered. 

Mar. 4 it was announced that the support 
price in 1943 will be $1.70 per bushel for No. 2 
green and yellow soybeans of 14 per cent mois- 
ture. Base price for black mixed beans is $1.50 
per bushel. 

A sliding scale of prices moving above and 
below the base is to be provided for beans with 
less and more moisture content, thus providing 
for higher prices as moisture decreases, and 
lower levels as the moisture increases. 


New contracts will be written with proces-— 


sors, to allow the $1.70 payment. 


Farmers participating in the program must 
plant not less than 90 per cent of their war 
crop goal. To be eligible for loan, soybeans 
must grade No. 4 or better with respect to fac- 


tors other than moisture and have a mois- 
ture content of not more than 14 per 
cent. Soybeans grading weevily or which are 


musty, sour, heating, or which have any objec- 
sige” foreign odor, shall not be eligible for 
oan. 

Loans will be made thru Jan. 1, 1944, and 
will mature on demand but in no event later 
than Apr. 30, 1944. Consent for the storage of 
soybeans on farms until July 1, 1944, will be 
required. A storage allowance of seven cents a 
bushel will be advanced at the time a loan is 
completed and will be included in the amount 
of the note. Should the borrower fail to store 
the sovbeans until Apr. 30, 1944 (except for 
the calling of loans), a refund of 1 to 5 cents 
per bushel, depending upon date of termination 
of storage, will be required of the borrower. 

The national goal for soybeans is 12,000,000 
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» acres, against 10,800,000 acres harvested for 


beans in 1942, when the crop totaled 210,000,- 
000 bus. Loans had been made on 1942 soy- 
beans on 3,400,000 bus. thru Feb. 13, 1943. 


Feed Wheat Price Raised 


The House agriculture committee on Mar. 3 
reported a bill to allow sale of 100,000,000 bus. 
of government-owned wheat for stock feed, but 
only if the price is held at corn parity. 

Hitherto the Commodity Credit Corporation 
has been selling its wheat for feed at 85 per cent 
of parity; but its stock of 125,000,000 bus. so 
allotted has been exhausted. 

The action of the committee is a defeat for 
the administration, which desired to sell at 85 
per cent of parity. 

Full corn parity would raise the price of feed 
wheat at Chicago from 83c to $1.08 per bushel. 

J. A. McConnell, of Ithaca, N. Y., chairman 
of the Feed Industry. Council, was among the 
many urging the committee to permit the sale 
of an additional 100,000,000 bus. He said “Many 
feed mills are closed because of shortage of sup- 
plies. Suppliers are out of the market. If 
additional wheat is made available it will relieve 
acute needs for feed.” 


Report Fire to W. P. B. within 
5 Days 


An owner expecting to ask for priorities for 
replacement must report fire or damage to 
buildings or plant within five days to the War 
Production Board. 

This requirement arises from Conservation 
Order L-41, of Feb. 19, covering all con- 
struction. 

The prohibition against construction does not 
apply where: 


Industrial or other restricted construction 
not specifically listed on Schedule B, damage’ 
or destroyed by fire, flood, tornado, earthquake, 
act of God or the public enemy, where the im- 
mediate reconstruction thereof is necessary for 
the prosecution of the war or the protection 
of public health or safety: Provided, That with- 
in five days of the damage or destruction notice 
thereof is given by telegraph to the War Pro-— 
duction Board setting forth (a) the cause of the 
damage or destruction, (b) the function of the 
structure or project which has been damaged 
or destroyed, (c) the type of construction, (d) 
why immediate reconstruction or restoration is 
necessary, and (e) the estimated cost of re- 
construction: And provided further, That with- 
in two weeks of the giving of such telegraphic 
notice, Form PD-200 is filed in accordance with 
the provisions of paragraph (f) of this section. 

Nothing contained in this subparagraph (3) 
shall be interpreted as a commitment that 
priorities assistance will be accorded to any 
particular construction authorized by the pro- 
visions of this subparagraph and the Director 
General for Operations may at any time either 
order said construction to cease or require any 
modification thereof that seems to him to be 
proper. 


Referring to “other restricted construction” 
in the foregoing, Curtis E. Calder, director- 
general for operations, has issued interpretation 
No. 1, as follows: 


A structure to be used primarily for the stor- 
age of farm products which are produced by a 
person other than the proprietor of such struc- 
ture shall be interpreted to be ‘‘other restricted 
construction.” 


Grasshopper and chinch bug control on an 
extensive scale is planned for Iowa, Kansas and 
Nebraska by the Dept. of Agriculture. 

Flaxseed used by oil mills in 1942 totaled 
49,863,607 bus., against 44,856,393 bus. in 1941, 
and 31,559,679 bus. in 1940, as reported by the 
Dept. of Commerce. The disappearance of lin- 
seed oil in 1942 was 861,489,000 pounds, the 
largest on record. ; 

Commercial stocks of domestic grain at 
United States markets on Dec. 26 were, in 
bushels, wheat 246,150,720; corn, 41,981,545; 
oats, 10,001,327; rye, 19,686,702; barley, 10,- 
925,196, and flaxseed, 3,601,460. Stocks of United 
States grain in store in bond in Canada were. 
wheat, 186,099; corn, 3,559,271; oats. none; and 
rye, 23.548 bus., as reported by the U.S.D.A. 
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Two More Destructive Explosions 


of Grain Dust 


On the evening of February 23d as the day 
shift, consisting of the superintendent and 18 
men checked out, an explosion of grain dust 
occurred in the head house of the 4,000,000-bu. 
elevator of the Burrus Mill & Elevator Co. at 
Saginaw, eight miles north of Ft. Worth, Tex. 
The electric clock in the office stopped at 8:19 
p.m. when the wire was broken. The day had 
been one of unseasonable temperature, the ther- 
mometer having reached about 85 degrees, while 
the humidity was low. 

Three hours later a second explosion occurred 
at the diagonal corner of the rectangular ar- 
rangement of the reinforced concrete storage 
tanks and spread through the conveyor tunnels 
under both rows of the tanks radiating from that 
corner of the rectangle, as was clearly evidenced 
by all belt loading spouts being turned away 
from the corner. The walls of some empty bins 
were badly damaged while the walls of the 
filled bins remained uninjured. The roof over 
the enclosed storage space was wrecked and set 
afire by the second explosion. . 

The grain storage facilities, adjacent to the 
flour mill were formed by 92 reinforced con- 
crete tanks arranged in the form of a rectangle 
121 ft. x 281 ft. and 100 ft. high. The cylindrical 
bins were 18 ft. inside diameter. All concrete 
bins had closed tops and were surmounted by 
a conveyor gallery. The space between the 
cylindrical bins was utilized to form smaller 
storage bins. The grain was removed from 
these tanks by conveyor belts running through 
a tunnel carrying the grain to the workhouse 
at the northwest corner of the storage section. 


Last year the plant was so pressed for stor- 
age room that bulk storage warehouse No. 3 
was formed by building a wood truss roof 55 ft. 
above the floor of the space enclosed by the 
rectangle of circular bins. This warehouse con- 
tained a heavy concrete floor and underneath 
was a tunnel for removing the grain 7 ft. wide 
by 9 ft. high, being covered by wood so as to 
facilitate the removal of all bulk grain contained 
therein. 

At the time of the explosion bagged grain 
had been piled high along the cylindrical bins 
on the long sides of the rectangle and other 
bagged grain piled just inside the first, second 
and third rows so as to-minimize-the pressure 
of bulk grain against the walls of the cylin- 
drical bins. Something over 1,000,000 bus. of 
bulk grain had been stored under the wood 
roof of the rectilinear enclosure. 

The damage to the empty concrete tanks was 


large. The wood truss roof over Warehouse 
No. 3 and the grain burned for three days. 
The firemen in attempting to put out the fire 
flooded the grain under the wood roof and soon 
exhausted the supply of water in the two over- 
head tanks on the roof of the workhouse. How- 
ever, neither the fire nor the explosion extended 
to the power house, adjoining the workhouse 
and on beyond to the cleaning department, the 
flour mill and the warehouses. 

The appraisal of the loss has not yet been 
completed, but it is estimated at more than 
$5,000,000. 

Three men were seriously injured and burned, 
and two others suffered slight injuries from 
burns and bruises. 

A huge slab of concrete was blown more 
than 100 ft. and crushed the automobile of the 
night engineer. 

The Burrus Company had just completed ar- 
rangements for the construction of two new 


storage annexes which were designed to store 
7,000,000 bus. of grain, and this work as well 


_as the repairs to the damaged storage will no 


doubt, be started soon so as to be ready for the 
movement of the 1943 crop. 


Man Days Spent on 
Questionnaires 


A majority of industrial concerns from 
which the Division of Industrial Economics of 
The National Industrial Conference Board has 
obtained specific data on the subject spent over 
1,000 man days each in 1942 answering ques- 
tionnaires and filing reports required by the 
government. 

Half of these firms found it necessary to 
devote 5,000 or more man days to this work, 
according to the Board. The highest figure 
reported was 18,000 man days. 

Many other executives consulted by the 
Board in the course of a special inquiry just 
completed were unable to provide exact figures 
but were emphatic in their assertions that this 
paper work was and is very burdensome. 


As a seer into the future the prize must 
be awarded to our Secretary of Agriculture. 
Wallace has issued the dictum that the synthetic 
rubber factories must be dismantled as quickly 
as the war is won. 
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Pennsylvania Millers and Feed 
Dealers Meet 


Not since the Pennsylvania Millers and Feed 
Dealers Ass’n was organized 66 years ago has 
it had so large an attendance as greeted John 
K. Westberg, executive of the O. P. A., Feb. 
19 in the Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa. 


MR. WESTBERG said that there have never 
been reasonable margins on feeds, and pointed 
out, as an example, that poultry feeds have 
carried higher margins than have cattle feeds. 
Honest price control, he continued, can only be 
built on facts, which must be supplied by the 
industry. He expressed his appreciation for the 
co-operation that has been extended in the past 
by both the milling and feed industries. 

Mr. Westberg predicted that the production 
of meat scrap and tankage this year will be 
materially reduced, and that the country may 
have only a 50% supply of fish meal, especially 
if the navy feels it necessary to acquire more 
boats. 

He pointed out how absurd it was to have 
established a ceiling price of $20 a ton for loose 
alfalfa hay on the farms in three western states, 
as the result is that other states are pouring 
hay into them. The only answer, he concluded, 
is national price ceilings. 

A. H. KRUEGER of the Millers National 
Federation explained the Controlled Materials 
Plan, pointing out that after Mar. 31 the AA-1 
rating will apply to millers to their advantage, 
and it was hoped this rating would be inter- 
preted to apply to feed manufacturers. 


H. C. KNANDEL of the State College de- 
clared a feed shortage had been created by the 
great increase in numbers of livestock and 
poultry. 


Kansas Raises Inspection Fee 


The Kansas State Grain Inspection and 
Weighing Department has lost a number of its 
valuable men because the revenues of the De- 
partment did not justify meeting salares offered 
by industries. 

Accordingly, the Department has had intro- 
duced in the legislature House Bill No. 311 to 
increase the fees. It proposes to increase the 
fee for inspecting grain in carloads from 90c to 
$1 per car; truckload, from 75c to 85c; weigh- 
ing carloads, from 90c to $1 per car. 

When the revolving fund reaches a maximum 
of $150,0000 instead of $100,000, as at present, 
the fees for inspection or weighing would be 
reduced to 85c in place of 75c as at present. 

The bill is under general orders on the house 
calendar. 


Food Deliveries to Allies 


The Department of Agriculture has reported 
that the Food Distribution Administration de- 
livered 5,730,000,000 pounds of food and other 
agricultural commodities for shipment to the 
Allies during 1942, making a total of 9,224,000,- 
000 pounds since the beginning of Lend-Lease 
Operations in» March, 1941. Food deliveries 
under Lend-Lease in 1942 were less than 6% 
of the total United States food supply in that 
year. 

The beginning of food shipments to Russia 
during 1942 reflected substantial increases in 
deliveries of many commodities, particularly 
meats, fats and oils, and some grain products. 
Virtually all deliveries in 1941 went to Britain 
and the British dominions. In 1942 about 76 
per cent of the total was for the British, 23 
per cent for the Russians, and the remaining 
amount for Polish, Yugoslavian, and Greek 
war victims and for French North Africa. In 
December, for the first time, deliveries to the 
Russians were greater than those to the British. 

Deliveries of fruit, vegetable and grain prod- 
ucts were somewhat smaller during 1942 than 
in the 1941 Lend-Lease period. This was due 
in part to the higher degree of concentration 
in which foodstuffs were delivered. Deliveries 
of vitamin products increased tenfold, and ag- 
ricultural seeds in an even higher ratio. 
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The New Elevator of Port of the 
Dalles, Ore. 


/ 


The splendid improvement in the channel of 
the turbulent Columbia River has been quickly 
followed by the rapid construction of bulk grain 
handling facilities along its banks. The 500,000 
bushel frame elevator illustrated on our out- 
side front cover was hardly completed before 
an agitation was started to bond Wasco County, 
Oregon, for $150,000 to build a 500,000 bushel 
annex at The Dalles and a special election will 
be held March 23 to learn the wishes of the 
voters. It is expected that construction will 
begin eariy next month in order to provide 
ample facilities to care for the 1943 crop of 
wheat which promises to be larger than ever. 


The 59-bin cribbed elevator was built on 72 
concrete caissons, sunk to solid rock. It is 
38x227'7”x80'6” with a cupola 18’x105x32’6” 
high, all covered with 26 gauge galvanized iron. 

The 8,000 bus leg as well as the two 4,000 bus 
legs are equipped with 54-inch head pulleys 
lagged with rubber. Two legs carry 10x6 inch 
Calumet cups and one 16x7 inch Calumet cups. 
Both legs are equipped with Howell-Winters 
head drives and Century motors. 


The commodious driveway is 20’x66’6”x18’ 
high, and houses a 30-ton 34’x9” Fairbanks 
dump scale and a Howell Dump. 


Grain is carried from the storage bins on a 
30-inch belt conveyor through tunnel under rail- 
road and gallery on wood trestle to a tunnel 
under the dock warehouse, thence to a leg with 
boat loading spout suspended from a boom to 
facilitate loading grain into boats at different 
levels. 

Grain is conveyed to and from the storage 
annex on 30-inch rubber conveyor belts. Power 
is transmitted to conveyor belts by V-belt motor 
drives. 


All bearings are of the roller type. A Howell 
electric manlift affords easy access to all floors 
of the cupola. 

The track shed is 20x50x21 feet high. A six 
car electric car puller with drum and cable for 
pulling backtowing cable expedites the spotting 
of loaded and empty cars. 

The jump leg at the water end of the belt 
conveyor is approximately 45’ in height, and 
is equipped with 14x7” Calumets cups mounted 
on 15” width belt. 
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The gallery above the storage annex of the Port of The Dalles, Ore., elevator provides thoro ventilation. 


The head pulley is a 48” diameter rubber 
lagged pulley driven by a 20 horsepower F-M, 
totally enclosed fan cooled motor, mounted on 
a Howell-Winters, type X Direct Elevator Leg 
Drive. The dock spout is a 14”, of telescoping 
type, hung from a swivel boom, operated from 
the dock platform with a double set of hand 
operated winches by cable. 


_ With the exception of the distributor, all belt- 
ing, equipment and machinery was supplied by 
R. R. Howell Co. 


The elevator was designed and constructed by 
the Hogenson Construction Co. for the Port of 
The Dalles. It has been leased to the Con- 
tinental Grain Co. 


Deferment for Farm Workers 


The Senate military affairs committee on Mar. 
2 voted blanket deferment of farm workers from 
military service. The bill provides that: 


“Until January, 1944, every registrant who is 
regularly engaged in an agricultural occupation 
or endeavor on a farm or whose principal occu- 
pation consists of employment on a farm in 
connection with the production or harvesting cf 
any agricultural commodity shall, while he con- 
tinues to be so engaged or employed, be de- 
ferred from training and service under this act 
in the land and naval forces of the United 
States; and until Jan. 1, 1944, no such registrant 
shall leave such occupation or endeavor or cease 
to be employed in connection with such produc- 
tion or harvesting unless, prior thereto, he 
requests his Selective Service local board to de- 
termine, and such local board, subject to appeal 
in accordance with Section (A) (2), determines, 
that it is in the best interests of the war effort 
for him to engage in some other occupation 
or endeavor to be employed in some other work 
or to become a member of such land or naval 
forces; provided, that each man who is deferred 
pursuant to this sub-section shall receive from 
his Selective Service local board at the time 
of such deferment a certificate stating that such 
deferment has been found by such board to be 
in the best interests of the war effort.’’ 


Present indications are that an advance 
of only 1 to 3 cents over the loan rate plus the 
accumulated charges is sufficient to cause a 
heavy increase in marketings.—Kansas State 
College of Agriculture. 
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Careful Coopering Helps to 
Get Satisfactory Weights 


[From an address by Weighmaster J. A. 
Schmitz before the Chicago Chapter of the So- 
ciety of Grain Elevator Superintendents. ] 


The members of the Board of Trade Weigh- 
ing Department have much-in common with the 
men who operate the elevators and industries 
in the Chicago switching district. While the 
matter of weights is not one of the headaches 
of the Superintendents Ass’n, yet the Superin- 
tendents of our grain handling plants are vitally 
interested in weights, if for ‘no other reason 
than that good weights attract grain shipments 
to the market and volume is desirable to all 
of us. 


It is true that the price paid is the prime 
factor in attracting grain to a market; it is also 
true that the market that has a reputation for 
good weights has a definite advantage, for 
wherever the prices offered are close together, 
the good weight market receives the preference. 

We of the Weighing Department are quite 
willing to take credit for the prestige that comes 
to our market because of our standing in the 
matter of correct weights, but we are also quite 
willing to credit the men who operate the ele- 
vators and industries in the Chicago district 
with the measure of credit due them because of 
their whole-hearted cooperation. Their coopera- 


_tion has lightened our labors, but, more impor- 


tant, it has aided our efforts to make Chicago 
weights still more dependable. 

The supervision of grain weighing is more 
than merely reading the scale beam, as you 
know our certificate reads: “The contents of 
this car was weighed under the supervision of 
this Department.” This, to me, means that all 
of the car’s contents is included in the weight 
recorded and reported. Now, in order for this 
statement to be true, the Department’s deputies 
must know that all of the grain was removed 
from the car and that all of it is included in 
the certified weight. There must be no waste, 
there must be no loss from any cause. 


It might be well to point out why the attitude 
of you Superintendents is important to the 
Weighing Department. It is apparent that the 
maintenance of all equipment used to handle the 
grain between car and scale is essential. The 
attitude of the repairmen and the weighmen, in 
fact the entire crew, is a reflection of the atti- 
tude of the Superintendent. Where the Super- 
intendent cooperates, we find well maintained 
handling equipment, well cleaned cars, floor and 
pits, grain tight equipment, and good house rec- 
ords, complete cooperation between the Depart- 


It houses the 30” rubber covered con- 


veyor belt carried on the latest improved roller bearing equipped conveyors and convergers, and a self- propelled tripper for discharge of grain from 


belt to the many bins. 


[See facing page and outside front cover] 
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ment’s deputies and the’ elevator crew, and this 
makes for “Correct Weights” at Chicago. 

The coopering of cars: As you know, at 
Chicago the coopering of cars is the task of a 
cooperage bureau. Yet I feel that anyone, in 
any way connected with the loading of a car 
with grain, has a certain amount of responsi- 
bility for its condition. Here, again, working 
together will pay dividends, for be it remem- 
bered that the loading of an unfit car brings a 
measure of blame for everyone who had any 
part in its loading. What we répeat over and 
over to the country shippers applies to us here 
at Chicago, and that is that “The time spent 
in checking the fitness of a car box to carry 
grain is less than the time required to make 
suitable explanation for the loading of a car 
that is unfit to carry its load safely to destina- 
tion.” 

May I point out that the placement of addi- 
tional boards on the loading side of cars after 
the spouts are removed is the special duty of 
the loader. Where the grain will level higher 
than grain door barricade, leakage, of course, 
will result. Therefore, it is a good practice to 
make sure that there is ample protection against 
spills from the car when the grain levels. Now, 
the man that does the actual loading, that is, 
the man who handles the car spout, is in the 
best position to judge the necessary added pro- 
tection to be applied. His must be the greater 
responsibility. The Deputy Weighman inspect- 
ing the car after loading is at a considerable 
disadvantage, particularly in the case of high 
loading. 

In conclusion, I wish to reiterate that whole- 
hearted cooperation pays large dividends to all 
who have a part in the handling of grain in 
‘our market. ; 


Four out of five county agents have in- 
formed the Dept. of Agriculture that crop pro- 
duction will drop 10 to 30 per cent below nermal 
this year. 


185,000 Acres Hemp 
Contracted 


The Department of Agriculture has announced 
that the farmer sign up for the production in 
1943 of 185,000 acres of hemp for fiber has been 
practically completed. The bulk of the crop will 
be produced in Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois, and 
Wisconsin. Sites for 39 hemp mills in these 
states, two in Indiana, and one in Kentucky, all 
to be operated by War Hemp Industries, Inc., 
as agent for the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
have been selected. These mills are in addi- 
tion to six privately-owned plants already in 
operation in Wisconsin, Kentucky, and Min- 
nesota. 


The 185,000 acres are expected to yield about 
460,000 tons of hemp straw. This should yield 
about 75,000 tons of hemp fiber which is needed 
to make cordage and rope for military uses. 
This fiber will take the place of the manila fiber 
from the Philippines and sisal from the Dutch 
East Indies which the war has cut off. 

Contracts with growers provide for the pur- 
chase of the entire crop. Prices range from 
$30 to $50 per ton of straw according to grade. 
The better grades of straw are needed most. 
To grow this straw, a carefully prepared seed 
bed on well fertilized, land is necessary. Seed 
at $11 per bushel and the services of harvesters 
and pickers at $5 per harvested acre will be 
supplied to growers by War Hemp Industries, 
Inc. All other supplies, labor, and equipment 
will be furnished by growers. The cost of the 
seed and of the harvesting machinery will be 
collected from the purchase price of the hemp 
straw. 

A companion project is a program for the 
production of not less than 50,000 acres of 
hempseed, the seed to be purchased at $10 per 
bushel by the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
This seed, most of it to be produced in Ken- 
tucky, will be used for the production of hemp 


\ 
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in 1944 when as much as 400,000 acres may be 
planted, depending upon estimated requirements 
at that time. 


The 48-Hour Week 


The 48-hour week will be established by Mar. 
31 in labor shortage areas listed by the War 
Manpower Commission: 

These 32 areas of current acute labor short- 
age are as follows: 

Bath, Me.; Bridgeport, Conn.; Hartford, 
Conn.; New Britain, Conn.; Portsmouth, N. 
H.; Springfield, Mass.; Waterbury, Conn.; 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Somerville, N. J.; Baltimore, 
Md.; Elkton, Md.; Hampten Roads, Va.; 
Washington, D. C.; Akron, Ohio; Dayton, 
Ohio; Detroit, Mich.;, Manitowoc, Wis.; Ster- 
ling, Ill.; Brunswick, Ga.; Charleston, S. C.; 
Macon, Ga.; Mobile, Ala.; Panama City, Fla.; 
Pascagoula, Miss.; Wichita, Kans.; Beaumont, 
Tex.; Cheyenne, Wyo.; Ogden, Utah; Las 
Vegas, Nev.; Portland, Ore.; San Diego, Calif. ; 
Seattle, Wash. 

Every employer in designated areas is not re- 
quired te go on the longer week; but only when 
the conditions specified in the War Manpower 
Commission regulations apply. 

Administrator McNutt stated at a press con- 
ference that the regulations exempt employers 
having eight or fewer employees, because there 
would be little real gain in either production or 
released workers. 

The specified list of acute shortage areas will 
be added to from time to time. 

The order does not change the Wage-Hour 
Act’s requirement of time-and-one-half pay for 
overtime past 40 hours in most industries. 


Itinerant Merchant tax laws would be re- 
pealed by bills in the legislatures of Arkansas, 
Maine and Nebraska. Other bills in Arkansas 
and Maine call for new itinerant merchant fees 
and regulations. 


Ore., elevator is weighed through a 500 bu. capacity Howe Hopper Scale located 
Right: Grain for storage is distributed through a Gerber Triple Telescoping Distributor in the cupola of the elevator. 
[See facing page and outside front cover] 


Left: Grain for shipment by barge from the Port of The Dalles, 


in the well lighted work floor. 
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mihi eports 


Reports on the acreage, condition and yield 
of grain and field seeds are always welcome. 


Americus, Kan., Feb. 25.—Had twice as big. 
bean acreage this year as last. Wheat looks 
good and lots of moisture. Planting oats and 
looks like a little increase in acreage.-—Bruce 
Carlson, Bruce Carlson Grain Co. 

Dodge City, Kan. — Kansas wheat acreage 
seeded last fall was the smallest in 20 years, 
and indications are that the 1943 harvest will 
fall considerably below that of last year. Esti- 
mates of the U. S. total winter wheat crop for 
the 1943 harvest, which at this time can be 
fairly accurately estimated, is expected to be 
some 80 million bushels less than the 1942 crop. 
Scarcity of farm help, inability to obtain proper 
equipment, shortage of tractor power, ete., have 
all been contributing factors. These same fac- 


£ 


tors will become even more pronounced the 
coming summer and fall. —J. F. Moyer, Sec’y 
Kansas Grain, Feed & Seed Ass'n. 


Butler, Okla., Mar. 1.—Winter wheat about 
70% normal; 10% decrease in acreage from last 
year; 30% increase in winter barley sowed last 
fall; 20% of it is winter killed; 35% increase in 
spring barley; 10% increase in oats sowing 
now; no soybeans grown here; no wheat or 
barley seen plowed up yet.—Carl Zobisch Grain 
Co., Carl E. Zobisch. 


Decatur, Ill., Mar. 6.—Some progress is being 
made in harvesting last year’s soybean crop, al- 
tho it is slow and discouraging. Many are being 
marketed a truckload at a time as they are com- 
bined. Yields are approximately one-half of what 
would have been obtained last fall. This, to- 
gether with the high percentage of weather 
damage, shows quite a loss to the grower. More 
interest is shown in the seed situation. Harly 
harvested beans that were fully matured are 
showing good germination, better than in previ- 
ous years. In selecting seed, beans with high 
germination test should receive preference. Of 
course, only varieties high in oil-and adaptable 
to soil conditions should be considered. Mixed 
varieties or low yielding varieties should b 
avoided.—Baldwin Elevator Co. 7 


Daily Closing Prices 


The daily closing prices for wheat, corn, oats, rye and barley for 


delivery at the leading 


markets in cents per bushel, have been as follows: 


Wheat 
Option Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Mar. Mar. Mar.-Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar 
mh High Low 24 25 26 27 af 2 3) 4 5 6 8 9 
CHICA ie ni 14914 122% 142% 143 14636 146 147144 147% 147% 148% 14734 14814 14734 146% 
Aiabsh owl exes eee ts aa e 9655 915% 91% 91% 915%, 913%, 915, 9156 9154 9216 9334 9456 9514 9614 
Minneapolis napahah ried 14245 116% 136 136% 140% 13934 1403, 141% 141% 14114 140% 140% 140% 139% 
Kansas (Ciyi i wcen 141% 114% 135% 1386 13944 189 13956 140 140% 1405 140% 141 140% 138% 
Duluth, durum 141% 114 135% 136% 140% 138% 140 14056 140% 14136 140% 14056 140% 1891 
Milwaukee ....... 149% 122% 142% 143% 146% 146 147% 14734 148 14814 147% 148% 147% .... 
, Corn 
Chicago wees uitss. 00 83°42" 100. +1007 1100 100 100) “1001-100 100) 200K. 100" 100 2100 
Kansas City ...... 9634 793% 96% 9634 963%, 963%, 96% 96%. 963%, 963%, 963%, 96% 96% 96% 
Milwaukee ......} 100 &3% 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
s Oats 
Chicago yet seatat 638144 49% 59% 59% 59% 59% 60 60% 60% 61 61 62% 62145 62% 
Winnipeg Rococo 51% 455% 51% 51% 51% 51% 51% 51% 51% 511% 51% 51% 51% 5114 
Minneapolis ...... 58ta 443, 5514 55% 55% 55% 55% 55% 564% 5654 56%6 5814 58 575% 
Milwaukee ....... 63% 49% 593% 593% 60 59% 60 604%, 60% 61 61% 623%, 6216 .... 
Rye f 
Chica 20 Won tether 8914 6534 85% 8554 86% 86% 8716 86% 873% 873%, 8636 881, 88% 87% 
Minneapolis bt dct 83% 61% 80% 81 821%, 82% 82%: 821%, 82% 8314 813%, 82% 83% S825 
Winniner 225athon 66% 5634 665% 665% 665% 6656 6656 66% 06654 6656 66% 6654 665% 665% 
Dalit aes tara 8344 71% 80% 81 821%, 82% 82% 82% 82% 838% 8134 82% 838% 825% 
Barley 
Minneapolis ...... 77% 59 %3 74144 75 1h 75 7434 743, 75%, 75% T1714 7744 77% 
Winninery fof... 643%, 60% 64% 64% 643% 64%, 645% 64% 643, 643%, 643%, 645% 64%, 6434 


Chicago Futures 


MayDel’y 
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Cheyenne, Okla., Mar. 4.—No beans grown in 
this territory. Wheat will be 20 per cent short 
of last year with a 40 per cent increase in grain 
sorghums.—W. L. Chalfant. 


Fort Worth, Tex.—The Texas Wheat Improve- 
ment Ass'n announces green bugs are preva- 
lent, particularly from Amarillo south, being 
very heavy around Lockney, Canyon, Claude, 
and Groom. Leaf rust is also prevalent in most 
of the Texas wheat fields. It is estimated that 
50 per cent of the crop in North-Central Texas 
has ‘been ruined completely, and a large portion 
of other fields materially damaged.—G. E. Blew- 
ett, sec’y, Texas Grain & Feed Dealers Ass'n, 


From the Robinson Crop Report 


Kansas City, Mo., March 8.—Fall seeding was 
completed unuer very satisfactory conditions, 
with plenty of both surface and sub-soil mois- 
ture, and the plant made good growth before 
freezing weather set in, although some Was 
seeded quite late because of wet fields. The 
plant, however, did not obtain the _ size it 
reached in the fall of 1941, but nevertheless it 
became well rooted and put forth sufficient top 
growth to be’entirely satisfactory. During the 
early—winter, moisture was abundant, but both 
January and February have been rather dry 
months, and just now the top soil over most 
of the state is dry and good March moisture 1s 
much desired. ‘Che moisture situation right 
now, however, is by no means serious, as there 
is still sufficient sub-soil moisture to bring the 
plant out as soon as growing weather starts, 


While we have had no_ serious complaints 
about winter kill, and we will not know definite- 
ly for another two or three weeks, we believe 
little damage has occurred. Temperature ranges 
have been unusual and have recurred at rather 
frequent intervals. It has been our experience 
that these rapid temperature changes have not 
been good for winter wheat, although it usually 
takes temperatures of 10 to 15 degrees below 
zero over a considerable period to be serious to 
the Kansas crop. 


There has been no complaint of soil heaving, 
and we believe the winter kill will be negligible. 
We do know that the volunteer wheat of which 
there was a much smaller acreage than last 
year, has not come through the winter in very 
good condition, and much of it in our opinion 
will be abandoned for summer fallow. 


ACREAGE.—We have no reason to think that 
the official figures for the seeding of 10,449,000 
acres isn’t correct, even though it is 667,000 
acres less than was seeded the previous season 
and somewhat below the allotted acreage for 
the state. The government official condition of 
91% as of December has hardly been main- 
tained. 

COUNTRY MOVEMENT has been unusually 
heavy during January and February, and we 
expect it to continue for some time. There has 
been considerable farm wheat sold which can- 
not now be delivered to the country elevators 
because the country elevators are full, and there 
is definitely a shortage of cars to get this wheat 
to market. Marketings will continue to 
steady for that reason. The farmer can now re- 
deem both his local warehouse receipts and his 
farm loans at a profit, and he is much con- 
eerned about having farm storage for his 1943 
crop.—H. lL. Robinson. 


Open Interest in Future 
Deliveries 


As reported by C.E.A. the open interest in — 
all futures on the Chicago Board of Trade re- 
cently has been as follows, in 1,000 bus. : 


Soy 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye beans 
Feb. 7 34,643 65,459 11,977 27,667 6,886 
Mar, 7 35,587 67,631 12,582 29,186 7,479 
Apr. 4 36,133 71,518 12,202 29,429 7,060 

y 2 31,910 67,461 10,758 26,692 5,491 

June 33,511 62,863 49388 24,914 4,445 
July 3 33,089 56,552 8,365 28,309 2,939 
July 18 44,25 56,497 9,221 3,65) 2,13 
Aug. 1 50,291 083 10,1386 24,462 1,896 
Aug.15 51,116 53,853 11,682 25,842 1,893 
Aug. 22 50,817 50,605 12,176 26,411 1,803 
Aug. 29 48,194 48,550 12,985 ,20,185 1,604 
Sept. 5 44,223 2,928 8,285 5,859 1,458 
Oct. 3 39,378 43,266 13,759 31,307 584 
Nov. 7 38,747 46,841 15,071 3,885 293 
Dec. 26,063 44,513 14,823 30,992 212 
Dec, 12 26,704 4,788 5,615 231,154 189 
Dec. 19 28,100 46,794 16,080 32,749 174 
Dec. 26 28,056 47,208 16,106 33,178 165 
Jan. 29,717 48,237 6,023 34,770 148 
Jan. 9 28,655 47,750 15,939 35,290 216 
Jan. 16 29,649 43,228 15,809 33,984 209 
Jan. 23 28,056 47,208 16,106 33,17 165 
Jan. 30 28,242 9,607 15,334 35,160 207 
Feb. 6 28,259 39,645 14,765 35,445 207 
Feb. 13 28,773 39,304 14,674 36,030 194 
Feb. 20 28,983 37,340 15,025 36,101 194 
Feb. 27 31,038 36,956 14,619 7,64 aia 
Mar. 6 32,692 36.639 16,215 38.569 soe 


ee 
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Move y : 


Reports on the movement of grain from farm 
to country elevator and movement from interior 
points are always welcome. 


‘Duluth, Minn.—A few days of springlike 
weather the last part of February resulted in 
reducing ice thickness in the harbor and lake, 
but a return to sub-zero temperatures this 
month, the lowest in many years, erased the 
improvement and added fresh thickness. Solid 
ice covers the harbor and the field in the lake 
extends beyond vision. Shippers and vessel men 
are anxious to open up the lake season. Indi- 
eations point to a.much later start this year 
than last, when the opening of navigation oc- 
curred March 26.—F. G. C. 

Duluth, Minn.—Grain receipts for the month 
of February fell a little better than 500,000 bus. 
short of topping the movement for the same 
month in 1942. On the other hand shipments 
the past month totaled nearly 1,000,000 bus. 
more compared with last year. February re- 
ceipts totaled 3,893,850 bus.; year ago, 4,446,270 
bus. Shipments reached 3,070,295 bus. as against 
2,091,770 bus. in 1942.—F.. G. C. 

Ottawa, Ont., Mar. 4.—The following quanti- 
ties of wheat and coarse grain were delivered 
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Soybean Movement in February 

Receipts and shipments of soybeans at the 
various markets during February, compared 
with February, ee bushels, were: 


eceipts Shipments 

1943 1942 1943 1942 
Chicago 693,000 591,000 188,000. 277,000 
Indianapolis 152,000 43,500 224,000 60,000 » 
Kan. City . 1,296,000. ....5. TOS 200. Peisisietsiel. 
Milwaukee 100,110 Ive Rae ae Sel eenoeoe 
Minneapolis 81,000 RSEOUOLemeraaeeya ar iy foceielofe.s 
New Orleans 17,405  ...... RG VAOO) fil foers ws doe 
Omaha 97,500 54,000 OIA OU. SLR Eee 
Peoria 328,500 81,000 . 283,000 147,900 
St. Joseph 34,500 PZEOOO I ciesctste iets ,50 
St. Louis 1,414,400 22,400 589,800 12,800 
Toledo 297,600 262,500 158,400 58,500 


Wheat Movement in February 

Receipts and shipments of wheat at the vari- 
ous markets during February, compared ‘with 
February, 1942, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1943 1942 1943 1942 

Baltimore 631,996 20,275 603,766 833,918 
Chicago 2,226,000 528,000 8,770,000 864,000 
Ft. Wm. 4,425,541 13,891,952 3,212,926 1,447,012 
Ft. Worth 1,716,400 961,800 603,400 999,600 
Hutchinson 3,430,250 762,650 570,000 102,000 
Indianapolis 739,000 812,0 ary OE Aad eee 
Kan. City 9,403,200 3,137,600 9,608,400 1,949,990 
Milwaukee Oe ein Dp 50,40 4 
Minn’polis 10,833,000 7,080,000 6,283,500 3,153,000 
New Orleans ...... 18,200 1,503 31.400 
Ogden, Utah 935,000 516,000 616,000 302,000 
Omaha 2,270,680 746,354 2,333,130 523,600 
Peoria 2,20 184,016 1,431,100 236.760 
St. Joseph 878,400 364,800 955,200 256,000 
St. Louis ,854,500 805,800 3,634,500 698,500 
Sabha 4 pera : Fiance Bee iwials Usrareieni> 

okane ,827, POO O Mme eierciete aie ace easie : 
Sa perior 1,813,327 1,844,536 1,306,463 525,873 
Toledo 1,025,100 430,500 724,200 361,500 
Wichita 1,550,400 1,094,400 1,502,800 641,600 


Corn Movement in February 


Receipts and shipments of corn at the vari- 
ous markets during February, compared with 


Receipts Shipments 
1943" 8 1943 1942 
Baltimore 842,35 ‘ Te Saunised 
Chicago _—10, 757,000 8,372,000 4,909,000 4,506,000 
Ft. William 4,71 80,062 2.950 108,284 
Ft. Worth 678,500 49,500 117,000 75,000 
Hutchinson ss... .... GO in bis taieras RP ass Soslave 


Indianapolis 1,974,000 1,876,500 2,067,000 1,338,500 
Kan, City 47649,500 5,076,200 2,844.000 1,620.000 
Milwaukee 1,379,500 1,445.250 474,500 
Minneapolis 1,252,000 1,725,000 1,282,500 1,503,000 
New Orleans 311,028 109,346 172,078 61,080 


Ogden, Utah HOO | awe es a aa is hat ra: ain 
eatin 4,021,555 3,150,029 4,265,800 2,103,600 
Peoria 649,800 3,874,073 1,631,500 2,014,573 
St. Joseph 1,567,500 702,000 1,114,500 459,000 
St. Louis 3,844,500 2,616.000 2,203,500 804,000 
ati Aa Atak Beeaa ane 

ane i SA ee oe 
Superior 581,708 417,804 185,786 12.964 
Toledo 1,281,600 1,027,600 731,200 611,800 
Wichita LT GOO ss Mos SOOO es ines 
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from farms in western Canada the week ending 
Feb. 25, compared with the week preceding, 
shown in parentheses, expressed in bushels: 
Wheat, Durum included, 2,116,110 (1,421,710); 
oats, 1,795,151 (1,334,984); barley, 1,018,775 (606,- 
607); rye, 100,279 (66,797); flaxseed, 18,505 (20,- 
333). Stocks of Canadian wheat in store or in 
transit in North America at midnight Feb. 25, 
totaled 449,650,512 bus. This represented a de- 
crease of 1,319,371 bus. compared with the total 
a week earlier.—S. A. Cudmore, M.A., Dominion 
Statistician. 

Ottawa, Ont.—Following is a summary of the 
mill grind of grain for the first six months of 
the crop year 1942-43, with comparative fig- 
ures for 1941-42 shown in parentheses, ex- 
pressed in bushels: Wheat, 50,957,920 (44,387,- 
852); oats, 7,675,444 (11,074,440); corn, 1,252,059 
grain 16,724,539 (15,034,348).—S. A. Cudmore, 
(1,493,476); barley, 2,753,018 (1,675,899); mixed 
M.A., Dominion Statistician. 


Oats Movement in February 

Receipts and shipments of oats at the vari- 
ous markets during February, compared with 
February, 1942; in bushels, were. 


Receipts Shipments 

1943 1942 1943 1942 
Baltimore 118,650 US OG ASEM acetate elev ehe 
Chicago 1,038,000 964,000 907,000 1,509,000 
Ft. William 3,076,534 1,640,569 2,947,553 1,389,789 
Ft. Worth 154,000 4,000 134,000 34,000 
FERGL CRIN SOD wire sieeve POON a eteeaioet ponte 
Indianapolis 540.000 474,000 673,000 606,000 
Kan. City 720,000 224,000 464,000 120,000 
Milwaukee 11,300 15,820 11,400 68,400 
Minneapolis 2,715,750 2,040,750 1,986,750 2,376,000 
New Orleans 959: 66,6 10,2 15,437 
Omaha 726,000 480,000 600,741 416,718 
Peoria 3,158,500 16,000 113,000 44,200 
St. Joseph 454,000 824,000 66,000 154,000 
St. Louis 854,000 200,000 388,000 178,000 
Seattle 110,400 OSC Ol trietae Sete tis a ater 
Spokane 74,000 DSS O00) veers on ed retere ots 
Superior 111,625 1,999 250,454 254,182 
Toledo 727,195 - 216,300 610,000 210,000 
Wichita WE Oe Bina ance 25 BOG! oO Lira. 


CCC Wheat Loans 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
announced that Commodity Credit Corporation 
through Feb. 27 had completed 533,124 loans on 
405,358,712 bus. of 1942 wheat in the amount of 
$458,110,544.84. The average amount advanced 
was $1.13 per bushel, which includes some trans- 
portation charges from the area of production 
to warehouse locations and storage advances on 
farm-stored wheat. Loans had been completed 
on 183,271,240 bus. stored on farms and 222,- 
087,472 bushels stored in warehouses. Loans 
liquidated, 35,105. 

On the same date last year 514,745 loans had 
been completed on 355,933,094 bus., of which 
117,775,740 bus. were stored on farms and 238,- 
157,354 bus. stored in warehouses. Loans com- 


pleted by states: 
Farm- Warehouse- 


States of Stored Stored Amount 
(Bus.) (Bus.) Advanced 
Reeser 1,247 1,619.36 
We, erates 1,074 1,239.33 
1,541,032 1,547,360 3,578,962.17 
5,994,320 4,925,885  12,023,969.01 

40,157 393,039 584,706.55 
2,124,139 5,838,643 8,004,786.35 
176,584 3,664,077 4,770,971.00 
126,352 2,384,186 3,156,169.44 
446,808 1,441,939 2,262,011.39 
thera: 40,423,841 47,494,723 101,683,598.43 
3.95 1,034,766.78 
70,786 1,824,279.26 
185,332 727,753.23 
8,902,564 8,825,095.62 
44,551 3,823,634.57 
. 22,627,753 35,472,347.46 
. 25,112,796 41,173,013.96 
9 1,397.13 
1,316,348 2,332,970.58 
106,045 602,450.00 

* 30,602 128,223.58 
. 85,171,325 73,031,538.26 
464,749 4,965,705.73 
7,378,978 39,634,575.10 
8,447,328 14,608,792.37 
33,871 1,155,116.39 

wed Hs eee 1,435.64 
. 12,200,097 18,684,066.15 
. 6,218 818,799.81 
git 401,779 36,052,877.40 
686,132 259,663 921,365.92 
46.515 333,815 510,455.44 
6,300.838 25,834,974  33,384,873.64 
3,241 13,160 22,433.38 

De eS Loy hin: wien oe 1,640.92 
1,723,837 330,115 2,212,903.49 


eet 183,271,240 222,087,472 $458,110,544.84 
15,922,922 28,550,060.33 


Total 
liquidations 9,242,180 
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Flaxseed Prospects Favorable 


Minneapolis, Minn., Mar. 6.—Early this week 
cash flax at ‘Minneapolis sold at $3.19 a bushel, 
the highest price paid for flaxseed in this mar- 
ket since December, 1929. Receipts of seed have 
been heavier in volume during the last two 
weeks. One hundred and thirty-five cars of flax- 
seed have arrived at Minneapolis during the last 
six days. We believe there is still a consider- 
able amount of flaxseed held back in the coun- 
try. Loans will be made at the support prices 
to growers who plant at least 90% of their 1943 
flaxseed goals. Prospects for the 1943 north- 
western flaxseed acreage are favorable at pres- 
ent, due to good moisture conditions and fair 
prices. Sales of seed flax are of very good 
volume, The removal by the Government of 
limitations on wheat acreage this year and , 
shortages in farm machinery and in farm labor 
will be deterrents to increases in acreage.— 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


CCC Loans on Corn 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
announced that Commodity Credit Corporation 
through Feb. 27, 1943, had completed 41,463 
loans on 48,864,280. bus. of 1942 corn in the 
amount of $37,768,968.61. The average amount 
advanced was 77 cents per bushel. On that 
same date last year 85,403 loans had been com- 
pleted on 88,143,945 bus. Loans completed by 


states : 
i Farm- 
States of No. of Stored Amount 
Origin Loans (bushels) Advanced 
Delaware ........ oe 056) 1,065 $ 1,022.16 
Minois, ste sets 5,564 8,196,765 6,541,174.48 
INGA a eo skecisiens 471 543,557 439,706.30 
TOW A  icisieniciels ters 22,404 26,711,031 20,370,126.55 
Kansas ........., 672 7,102 530,928.61 
Kentucky ,2eecs. de 19 87,746 78,971.40 
Maryland ........ 2 1,12 1,092.61 
Michigan wore caer By 5,439 4,377.42 
Minnesota sethvaret et 968 1,001,083 733,331.29 
Missouri aineneos 1,235 1,116,745 923,130.94 
Nebraska ....... 8,482 8,882,505  6,879,246.63 
Ohio Shed Bocas cee 159 113,530 95,370.45 
South Dakota 1,471 1,546,586 1,170,489.77 
"LOta oan sacs ore 41,463 48,864,280 $37,768,968.61 


_ Combined farm and warehouse loans outstand- 
ing on other 1942 loan programs: 


Loans Bushels Amount 
Barleyeur rntoas arte. 14,501 12,964,288 $6,909,341.69 
Mlaxseed ...0...: 6,152 1,563,126 3,434,316.29 
Grain sorghums.. 42 56,999 25,547.62 
TRMGN vara ste oats has 7,672 5,127,040  3,058,284.63 


Rye Movement in February 

Receipts and shipments of rye at the various 
markets during February, compared with Febru- 
ary, 1942, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 

1943 1942 1943 1942 
Baltimore 1,500 Ba UT chinks. ay eeatheee 
Chicago 30,000 523,000 74,000 251,000 
Ht. William 429,016 227,680 33,802 68,035 
Ft. Worth LO;500° se. 1,500 1,500 
Hutehinson | 9) sn...) BD OOOUR a eatin ee earn 
Indianapolis ...... 83,000 Sates 19,500 
Kan. City 78,000 88,500 21,000 147,000 
Milwaukee 9,060 161,570 3,765 128,010 
Minneapolis 789,000 955,500 891,500 676,500 
Omaha 67,200 117,763 84,180 290,102 
Peoria 210,000 TE AQ0 sts) te ease 4,800 
St. Joseph 4,500 SOOO Gee deciee ett re ee 
St. Louis 13,500 852,500 15,000 154,900 
Seattle 14,400 GSE 00 = We Annee aaa ate 
Spokane 4,500 TANTS | Re OHS) Cereins 
Superior 77,746 201,118 108,514 188,294 
Toledo LOB! os 2G55 9,000 ¢ Sees: 


Barley Movement in February 

Receipts and shipments of barley at the vari- 
ous markets during February, compared with 
February, 1942, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 

1943 1942 1943 1942 
Baltimore 36,366 AZ ORBAN) Minn ZY ta plonee 
Chicago 1,329,000 1,214,000 492,000 358,000 
Ft. William 2,280,160 703,187 1,067,394 1,038,531 
Ft. Worth i SUD eet te oracle 24,000 44,800 
Ftutchinson.| | 4. -<'5 BEZODO Ma Setista, turd Gas & 
Indianapolis T0002 Fetckc aides in iwi ok 
Kan. City 201,600 409,600 148,800 435,200 
Milwaukee 2,819,340 2,289,000 1,180,875 926,275 
Minneapolis 3,675,400 3,114,400 2,761,500 2,638,400 
Omaha 448,000 483,200 818,400 446,904 
Peoria $61,800 275,300 157,300 121,900 
St. Joseph 80,500 38,500 22,750 22,750 
St. Louis . 261,200 217,600 40,000 109,800 
Seattle 48,600 S7.600)> cise idea oes 
Spokane 91,200.) "256,800, essa st, sp Siena 
Superior 64,366 417,580 254,394 146,374 
Toledo 145,500 32,200 89,000 4,200 
Wichita B FOO tale cnet ti vieatoainate etalon 
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Priorities Picture Cleared Up 


M. D. Kelly, 
the priorities scheme, 


priorities analyst of the War Production Board, cleared up some vital points in 
in an address delivered recently before the Chicago Chapter of the Society 


of Grain Elevator Superintendents, from which the following is taken: 


Terminal and sub-terminal grain handlers 
and processors which includes grain, seed and 
flour mill elevators, cereal and feed manufac- 
turers, soybean and linseed processors, corn re- 
finers, maltsters, brewers, distillers, etc., all 
come under W.P.B.’s P- 100 A-10 classification 

.for the purposes of rating the purchase orders 
on which this industry may obtain repairs and 
replacements in relationship to other industries 
with either higher or lower ratings. 


Unfortunately there is a lot of misunderstand- 
ing about the worth of the P-100 A-10 priority 
rating ; some complaining that it is of no value 
in obtaining needed purchases, and others re- 
lating that suppliers refuse to release supplies 
unless a higher priority is obtained. Until re- 
cently suppliers in turn passed on their accumu- 
lated priority numbers to the manufacturers 
from whom they buy and the higher the sum 
total thereof the quicker their own stocks could 
be replenished. During the present quarter, 
however, the available stocks have been allo- 
cated on the basis of previous purchases, so 
today your supplier has no “low-priority rating” 
excuse not to sell you. 


If the house from which you buy has the 
items you need then your A-10 rating is plenty 
high, and while some of the supply houses still 
are laboring under a misapprehension on the 
desirability of trying to force prospective buyers 
to get and give them as high ratings as they 
can obtain, nevertheless they cannot refuse to 
fill your order on your A-10—for your A-10 
rating in reality is a Defense order rating. True, 
it is not as high as an AA-1 or an AA-2, or 
an AA-2X but it is high enough. 


In purchasing capital equipment use the PD- 
1A form of application for a rating which has 
been assigned to this industry. This will get 
you practically everything you must have. Hence 
with the P-100 for repairs and replacements, 
and the PD-1A for capital equipment, there is 
no reason why grain handling and processing 
plant operators should be delayed whatsoever in 
obtaining the items they must have to maintain 
an efficient “second” front here at home. 


JULY 1ST THE CONTROLLED MATE- 
RIALS PLAN will go into effect. Under this 
new arrangement maintenance and repair sup- 
plies will be provided for in CMP-Regulation 
5, and critical aluminum, steel and copper for 
new construction will be regulated by CMP- 
4C. This Controlled Materials Plan divides in- 
dustrial requirements into these groupings; (1) 
war goods, (2) industries essential to the pur- 
suance of war, and (3) all others. 

The first group will get an AA-1 rating, the 
second an AA-2X and the third an A-10. But 
either before or after this new plan becomes 
operative your industry is urged to contact your 
district Priorities Office in case of a breakdown 
or a pending breakdown. Emergency repairs 
are promptly handled by specialists in each Dis- 
trict WPB Priorities Office on special rating 
forms which do not require clearing through 
Washington. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS—FRANK 
A. JOST, JR.: Are suppliers just demanding 
higher ratings from us to protect themselves 
on replacements. 


Answer: Yes; however, now the jobber does 
not have to worry about your A-10 rating as a 
factor in replenishing his stock, so don’t let 
them tell you differently. We have men out 
contacting the suppliers on this point, but have 
not been able to enlighten all of them as yet— 
and perhaps some are clinging to their original 
impressions on how best to restock their own 
shelves. Your supplier files a PD-1X form and 
gets a rating high enough to purchase every- 


thing from his wholesaler that you will need. 
Remember, if your jobber has the item you need 
in stock, he cannot refuse to sell you on your 
A-10 order. 


E. A. JOSEPHSON: If the fan on the dry- 
ing shaft breaks down right when we have 
$100,000 of malt in process, can we get re- 
placements without high emergency ratings and 
without waiting? 

Answer: High emergency ratings are not 
needed in cases such as this. Just contact the 
Emergency, Section of your WPB Priorities 
Office and they will give you every assistance 
in getting what you need and immediately. 


GORDON LAUGEN: Is the P-100 good 
for barrels and similar material or supplies? 

Answer; No, no shipping ard are covered 
in P-100. 

EMERY KOVACK: Then wie application 
for a rating form is needed to obtain shipping 
materials ? 

Answer: A PD-1A, and we recommend that 
you keep a 60 day stock on hand at all times. 


ED JOSEPHSON: What about electrical 
wiring and this class of supplies? 
Answer: A PD-1A will take care of this. 


WILLIAM T. HUSBAND: Since the PD- 
1A enters into our picture with the importance 
it does, will you kindly tell us how to complete 
the seven questions asked for? 

Answer: Please remember this is a form de- 
signed to cover many industries and many sit- 
uations. In 90% of your cases the questions 
asked doubtless have no bearing on the situation. 
I would recommend, however, that even though 
most of the answers are covered by the word 
“none’—you will get better results if you an- 
swer every question. I also recommend you 
write a letter of explanation, detailing urgency 
of the needs so that the man who must pass 
upon your application will understand the, sit- 
uation, and I’m sure you will have no trouble in 
obtaining their approval on the items you de- 
serve to get. Be sure you make a separate ap- 
plication for each class of material, or each 
class of product. 


BILL HUSBAND: What about this “end 
use” symbol requirement? The last interpreta- 
tion we had cut our industry down to a DP, 
but on motor repairs they aren’t satisfied so 
we had to dig up another symbol. 


Answer: Prior Regulation 10 has been re- 
voked. However, | the steel and copper Divisions 
still require the “end use” symbol. Get a copy 
of M-21-B relating to the use of steel. Use the 
group classification certification shown. The 
copper situation is a little more difficult to cope 
with, so I would recommend giving your old 
symbol and End-use classification number. May 
I suggest getting a copy of PD-123 and using 
the “end-use” symbols and numbers shown on 
the reverse side. 


MARK I. KAPLAN. Is an end-use symbol 
needed in the purchase of fabricated rubber 
items? 

Answer : 
required. 


BILL HUSBAND: Under the Controlled 
Materials Plan will there be any change in the 
position of our industry? 

Answer: We don’t know as yet, but you may 
be accorded a higher rating than you now en- 
joy, based upon what your industry required 
in 1942. 


BILL HUSBAND: Is any weight accorded 
to the fact that most elevators hold C.C.C. 
(Government) contracts? 


Answer: Rated business done with govern- 


M-15-B covers this. No end-use is 
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ment agencies can be recorded and ten per cent 
of the value of those orders is allowed in ob- 
taining replacements, maintenance, repair and 
operating supplies—based upon cost only. If, for 
instance, you hold a $100,000 government order 
which costs you $90,000 you may use $9,000 for 
repairs and maintenance. However, only 2% 
per cent of the $9,000 can be used to purchase 
critical materials. 


BILL HUSBAND: Then it looks to me as 
tho the grain trade were out of luck, because 
we are in between the country elevator and the 
processor. 

Answer: If we of W.P.B. can get the sup- 
plier straightened out a lot of your troubles will 
disappear. 

GORDON LAUGEN: What about needed 
lumber? How do we get that? 

Answer: Order lumber on a blanket rating 
on M-208 AA-3 or AA-4 for maintenance and 
repairs. 

FRANK JOST:Do I understand correctly 


_in- that if we cannot obtain what we must have 


to continue uninterrupted operations, WPB will 
intervene? 

Answer: That is correct. And we will make 
arrangements with your association to have 
copies of this order M-208 mailed out to you. 

LOUIS RENDELL: What about car puller 
rope? 

Answer: This may be obtained on an emer- 
gency rating order. 

WILLIAM HENRY RADKE: What about 
wash rooms for an increased ration of women 
employees ? 

Answer: This comes under added facilities, 
regardless of whether a replacement or not. 
Your W.P.B. office will advise you the proce- 
dure necessary in each justified request you 
make. 


It would be well to remember to file a PD- 
200 form if you can anticipate your new con- 
struction requirements. This is a coming factor 
of growing importance. 


Raw Rock Phosphate Bad 
for Dairy Cattle 


A ration of timothy hay, corn silage, and 
grain with no mineral supplement other than 
common salt furnished sufficient calcium and 
phosphorus for normal growth, good reproduc- 
tion, and: liberal milk production. Extra calcium 
furnished by alfalfa hay failed to benefit 
growth, reproduction, or milk production of 
dairy cows when compared with animals re- 
ceiving timothy in place of alfalfa. The protein 
level of the ration fed with timothy hay was 
raised by feeding a protein concentrate. The 
health of the cows which received bone flour 
was better than that of the animals in any other 
group at the end of the experiment. They im- 
proved in milk production and gave birth to 
larger calves as they became older. 


The level at which minerals were fed in this 
investigation did not affect the persistency of 
lactation, nor resistance to infection. 


The feeding of raw rock phosphate as 14% 
of the grain mixture injured the health of the 
cows and resulted in the production of abnormal 
teeth. The teeth of the animals which received 
raw rock phosphate became badly worn. Raw 
rock phosphate produced abnormal changes in 
the bones, especially the metatarsal bones which 
were exostotic. There was also evidence of 
ankylosis in these animals. The level at which 
it was fed did not affect reproduction. 


The complex mineral mixture used in this 
experiment injured the health of the cows. The 
effects were similar to those obtained when raw 
rock phosphate was fed. The feeding of lime- 
stone rock as 3% of the grain mixture had no 
deleterious effects on the health and teeth of 
animals up to 42 months of age—Bull, 129, 
Mich. Agr. Exp. Station. 
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concrete elevator that had been scattered by the 
storm. 

Reconstruction took advantage of compact 
design, but was dimensioned to fit the needs of 
modern grain transports. 

The frame lean-to driveway utilized the old 
driveway floor. It was built 17 ft. high from 
this floor at the eaves, 19 ft. at the elevator side, 
40 ft. long, and fitted with 14 ft. wide and 12 ft. 
high double doors at each end. The old McMil- 
lin truck hoist was reinstalled in this driveway, 


but was placed much higher than its old posi-. 


tion to give a_ higher lift to long trucks for 
ready gravity discharge of their loads into the 
receiving pits. 

The sheller-cleaner building is 18x16 ft. on a 
concrete foundation. It is 26 ft. high to the 
square, 28 ft. high to the ridge. 

An open connection thru the wall between the 
driveway and this building gives stair-way ac- 
cess to the pit where the 300 bu. per hour shel- 
ler is located, and to the landing that supports 
the 600 bu. per hour Western Gyrating Cleaner. 
Mechanical transfer of shelled corn and cobs 
from the sheller to the cleaner is effected with 
a short leg and gravity feeds the cleaned shelled 
corn from the cleaner thru a spout to the small 
grain receiving pit in the elevator driveway. 

Cobs and dust are discharged from the clean- 
er into separate hoppered bottom bins built into 
the outside corners of the frame structure. Dis- 
charge chutes from these bins are directed thru 
the outside wall, so that labor in loading this 
offal into trucks and wagons is minimized. 

The cleaner can be used for grains other 
than corn. A spout from an elevator bin leads 
direct to the- garner bin over the cleaner. 
Cleaned grain finds its way back into the ele- 
vator via the spout from the cleaner to the 
driveway’ s small grain receiving pit from which 
it is re-eleyated to bins or into the car-loading 
spout. 

Mr. Yeazel says his cleaner is a great help 
in improving the grade of the grain he ships. 


Will Make Soybean Flour 


BY (Gs Ba Ty 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co. has converted a unit of its mill for 
the production of soybean flour. Capacity is 
rated at 150 tons a day. 

This is the first major U. S. milling company 
to manufacture soybean flour on a large scale. 

The mill will receive the soybeans in the 
form of flakes, and these will be put through 
the regular milling process to be converted 
into a low-fat-content flour suitable for use in 
bread and other bakery products. 

In the manufacture of this flour, selected mill- 
ing vafieties of beans are dehulled and debit- 
tered and a large part of the oil is removed. 
These processed beans are then further milled 
into grits, flakes and flour. 

Commander-Larabee is a subsidiary of the 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Company, one of the 
country’s largest merchandisers and processors 
of soybeans. 


Officers Ohio Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n 1943. 
treasurer; A. C. Patzer, Grove City, 2nd vice president; Charles S. Latchaw, Defiance, sec’y; O. J. 
Jeffery, Paulding, 1st vice president; A. P. Eier, Nevada, president. 


Strong Resolutions Adopted 
by Ohio Cooperatives 


At the 28th annual convention of the Farmers 
Grain Dealers Ass’n of Ohio held at the New 
Secor Hotel, Toledo, Mar. 1 and 2, the old 
officers were re-elected as follows: 

Pres.; A. P. Kier, Nevada; O:; first v-p., O) J. 
Jeffery, Paulding, O,; second v.p., A. C. Patzer, 
Grove City, O. Directors: C. B. Krohn, Ney; 
L. C. Schmunk, Oak Harbor; W. G. Guscott, 
Olmstead Falls; N. G. Bennett, McComb; Geo. 
Perkins, Perrysburg; Geo. Grover, Rising Sun; 
O. J. Weiker, Upper Sandusky; Wm. Bricker, 
Oak Harbor. 

An address of welcome was delivered by Mil- 
ton H. Faulring, pres. of the Toledo Board of 
Trade. 


FRAZIER REAMS spoke on Ceiling Prices 
on Wages and Wage and Hour Exemptions. 


JOHN K. WESTBERG, of the O.P.A. 
spoke on Price Ceilings and the Feed Industry. 

Dr. R. M. BETHKE, the well known nutri- 
tionist, had as his topic, “Who Stole the Latch 
on the Hen-House Door?” 


D. J. BUNNELL, Chicago, delivered an ad- 
dress on World Conditions vs. Our Agricul- 
tural Middle West. 


RAY BOWDEN, executive v.p. of the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Ass’n, made an ad- 
dress. 


ELTON KILE, pres. of the Ohio Grain, Mill 
& Feed Dealers Ass’u, pointed out the Value of 
an Association to Its Membership. 


HENRY EGLY, Painesville, gave points on 
Planning Our Soybean Crop for 1943. 


CARL BERGER, of the Sidney Grain Ma- 
chinery Co., told of the Condition of Elevator 
Repair Supplies. 


Resolutions adopted were the following: 


Make War Sacrifices 
It is the paramount duty of every member 
of the Association and of each and every citizen 
of this great country to use his utmost en- 
deavors and make all necessary sacrifices to 
the end that this war shall be fought to a suc- 
cessful and speedy termination. 
Care for the Crops 
That we do our utmost to see that the crops 
that are produced by our constituent farmers 
in such great abundance are harvested, stored 
and placed in channels of trade in the best pre- 
pared condition and in the most orderly ‘process. 


For Parity 
The farmer should have a price for his basic 
commodities which shall stand in the same re- 
lation as the prices of other commodities. 


For H. B. 400 

We urge speedy enactment of the bill pend- 
ing in the General Assembly of Ohio which 
provides for the amendment of the co-operative 
law so that Co-operative Associations may 
render services in connection with the activi- 
ties authorized by this act. 

Handling Allowance Should Meet Costs 

WHEREAS, a composite audit of 140 farmers’ 
elevators in Ohio over a period of more than 
ten years, as compiled by Mr. B. A. Wallace 
of the Ohio State University, shows that the 
average cost of operating these companies is 
7.1% of total volume of business, and 


L. to R.: Judge C. W. Palmer, Defiance, 
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WHEREAS, the past year the contract be- 
tween the Farm Credit Commodity Corporation 
and the soybean processors of the United States 
allowed only 3%c per bushel for receiving, load- 
ing and guaranteeing weights and grades, at 
terminal ete were below actual cost, there- 
fore, be it 

RESOLVED that any contract entered into 
between the Farm Credit Commodity Corpora- 
tion and the soybean processors of the United 
States, provides a handling charge sufficient to 
meet costs of operation plus a reasonable profit. 

A resolution was adopted thanking the Toledo 
Board of Trade and others who had aided in 


making the meeting a success. 


Manpower Deferment for 
Country Elevators 


The Buro of Selective Service of the War 
Manpower Commission allows the grain indus- 
try, as such, no preferential classification calling 
for deferment of its employes on the draft rolls. 
But three bulletins issued by this Buro to local 


.selective service boards to guide them in deter- 


mining activities and occupations essential to 
the war effort, says Ray Bowden, executive 
vice president of the Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Ass’n, directly affect the grain, feed and 
milling industries. 

BULLETIN NO. 18, covering agricultural 
activity, issued Sept. 16, 1942, lists as essential 
to the war effort: threshing, grist milling, grain 
cleaning, and corn shelling. Critical occupations 
in this classification are: supervisor of grain 
elevator operation, grist miller, and maintenance 
mechanic. 

BULLETIN NO. 20, covering food process- 
ing, issued Sept. 16, 1942, lists as essential : 
flour and other grain mill products, prepared 
feeds for animals and fowls, cereals, and edible 
fats and oils. Occupations classified as critical 
are: cost accountant, flour blender, all-around 
carpenter, corn products converter man, station- 
ary diesel engine operator, all-around electri- 
cian, chief marine engineer, professional and 
technical engineer, cereal flake miller, food 
processing foreman actually engaged in super- 
vising production (not labor gang foreman), 
formula maker, all-around machinist, employ- 
ment and personnel manager, maintenance me- 


chanic, grain and cereal mill operator, mill- 
wright, smutter, stationary engineer, wheat 
runner. 


BULLETIN NO. 21, for transportation sery- 
ices, issued Sept. 17, 1942, lists as essential: 
warehousing, and classifies as critical: account- 
ant, chief clerk, heavy truck or trailer driver, 
electrician, professional and technical engineer, 
platform foreman, warehouse foreman, ware- 
house inspector, machinist, employment and per- 
sonnel manager, general manager, maintenance 
mechanic, millwright, stationary engineer, plant 
superintendent, warehouse superintendent. 

Local selective service boards are not bound 
by these bulletins to defer a registrant simply 
because he is working in a listed occupation. 
They simply guide a board in deciding whether 
a registrant may be deferred because of his 
occupation. 

Employers may fill in and file with local 
boards Selective Service Forms 41A and 42B 
to ask deferment of key employes. Grain deal- 
ers are advised to file such forms before re- 
classification of essential employes. This saves 
the local board necessity for changing a decision 
by aiding in presentation of all the facts cover- 
ing an individual entitled to deferment. Appeal 
can be carried from a local board decision to 
the District Office of the Selective Service, 
should this be necessary. Such appeal must be 
filed within 10 days after reclassification of an 
employe as 1A, 


Hartington, Neb.—A supposedly empty 
box car set in for loading at the elevator here 
was found to be filled with dynamite. 


Release of youths from schools in rural 
areas to help with planting of crops this spring 
in labor scarcity areas is proposed by Sec’y of 
Agriculture Wickard in telegrams to governors 
of 48 states. 
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Condition of Cars Received at 
Superior 


H. A. Juneau, enterprising weighmaster for 
the Wisconsin Grain & Warehouse Commission 
at Superior, in his annual report for 1942 sum- 
marizes the condition of cars received, claims 
for shortages, and the record established by 
shippers weight cards. 

Mr. Juneau is a booster for shippers weight 
cards. When properly filled out and tacked in- 
side loaded cars, shippers weight cards enable 
receiving weighmen to note promptly any vari- 
ations in weight, and such notations help to sup- 
port claims. 

“While most of the cars received at Superior 
from country shippers were actually weighed,” 
says Mr. Juneau, “only 1,599 of them contained 
shippers weight cards. Of this number, 6 
weighed out even, 1,284 weighed short, 309 
weighed over. The total overage was 306,887 
Ibs.; the total shortage, 642,675 lbs.” 

In his details, Mr. Juneau shows that most 
cars (562) were short 200 lbs. or less, tho 198 
were short from 500 to 1,000 Ibs., 31 from 1,000 
to 2,000 Ibs., and 51 over 2,000 Ibs. short. 

Of the cars weighing out better than the 
shippers weight cards showed, 208 were less 
than 500 Ibs. over, 32 from 500 to 1,000, 24 
from 1,000 to 2,000 Ibs., and 45 more than 2,000 
Ibs. over. 

Shippers weight cards are commonly used in 
intermarket movement of grain. Superior re- 
ceived 2,337 good order cars and 66 leaking 
and patched cars loaded with grain from Min- 
neapolis. Of the former, 7 cars weighed out 
even, 2,318 short, and 12 over. Total overage 
was 1,010, total shortage 312,312 lbs. All 66 
of the bad order cars weighed short to account 
for a total shortage of 18,620 lbs. The aver- 
age shortage in good order cars was 133 lbs., 
in bad order cars 282 lbs. 

A similar summary of the receipts of 329 good 
order cars, and 2 leaking and patched cars 
loaded with grain from Duluth elevators shows 
that all weighed short. Average shortage in 
good order cars was 157 lbs., in bad order 
cars 160 lbs. 

In cross-town movement at Superior out of 
398 good order cars of grain only 5 weighed 
out even, and 393 showed an average shortage 
of 103 lbs. The record for 3 bad order cars 
was an average shortage of 70 lbs. 

In percentages, these records indicate an in- 
crease in the number of shortages in cars from 
Minneapolis to 94%, compared with 78% in 
1941 and 87% in 1940; in cars from Duluth, a 
reduction to 79%, compared with 82.8% in 1941 
and 90% in 1940; in cross-town movement a 
fairly even state of affairs with 97% short, com- 
pared with 99% in 1941, and 97.5% in 1940. 


Summarizing shippers weight cards on 724 
good order, and 7 leaking and patched cars filled 
with grain and shipped from Superior to other 
terminal points, Mr. Juneau found an average 
shortage of 91.5 lbs. in the out turn weights of 
the good order cars, 97% of which weighed out 
short; and an average shortage of 378 lbs. in 
the bad order cars used. 

Leaking and patched cars lead to claims 
against the railroad companies. Some of these 
claims are supported with special claim forms 
sent to the Wisconsin Grain & Warehouse Com- 
mission weighmaster for the weighing record. 
Out of the 35,262 cars received at Superior, 
such claims were filed on 711, or about one in 
every 50. The average shortage was 1,155 lbs. 
All claims were on carloads of wheat, 

Grain door leaks account for by far the 
greatest number of shortages. Of the 35,262 
cars received at Superior, 979 or 3.63%, showed 
leaks at the grain doors. This compares with 
3.49% in 1941, and 2.37% in 1940. 

Next largest offender as a source of short- 
ages was leaks at the side, end, bottom or corner 
of cars. This condition was found in 410 cars. 
Closely following was leaks over grain doors 
caused by displacement of the top section, a 
condition found in 301 cars. 

All three of these major sources of claims for 
shortages are largely within the control of the 


shipper. The amounts of shortages and the 
number of claims can be reduced by care in 
coopering car. An ounce of care in loading will 
bring better results than a pound of energy ex- 
pended in trying to collect claims. 


C.C.C. Monopoly Attacked 
by Millers 


The Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., of Dallas, 
Tex., on Feb. 25 filed suit in the federal court 
for an injunction restraining the enforcement of 
an order of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion prohibiting railroads from furnishing cars 
for shipment of wheat from one country across 
the United States to another foreign country. 

In the usual course of its business, which 
for years had been conducted with Mexico, the 
mill, as permitted by law, sold 2,600,000 bus. 
of wheat to the Mexican government. 

When the Commodity Credit Corporation 
learned of this sale the’ Interstate Commerce 
Commission was persuaded to issue the order 
to prevent the shipment of the wheat the Texas 
mill had bought in Canada. The railroads 
had the empty cars and were willing to haul 
the wheat. 

In its suit the milling company alleges that 
the order was directed solely against itself, to 
make it possible for competitors of the milling 
company to sell 5,000,000 bus. of United States 
wheat to Mexico. 

Following the order, the petition states, the 
company asked the Department of Agriculture 
to deliver its wheat at Laredo at the same price 
as Canadian wheat laid down at Laredo, but the 
department refused. 

If it is forced to purchase American wheat 
at the prevailing price at Laredo, the petition 
states, the company will lose between $75,000 
pie $100,000 in addition to the profits on the 
eal. 

The Commission’s order, No. 103, the petition 
alleges, amounts to taking property without 
due process of law in violation of the fifth 
amendment to the Constitution. 


Get a Credit Rating 


Grain and feed dealers, in small towns, or at 
country side tracks, commonly know practically 
all of the trade with which they do business. 
Familiarity with the individual customers should 
warn the dealer against careless extension of 
credit. If a heart is too soft it is bound to 
experience credit losses, and the softer the 
heart the greater will be the losses. 

However, where trade is sufficiently wide 
spread so that the dealer cannot be personally 
familiar with all of his accounts, the wise dealer 
will protect himself by getting credit informa- 
tion on the prospective customer, before he ex- 
tends credit. For this purpose commercial credit 
companies commonly use a form that the cus- 
tomer is required to fill in, asking such ques- 
tions as: Name? Married? Age. Residence? 
Length of residence? Phone number, business 
and residence? Previous address? Occupa- 
tion? Business address? Employer? Length of 
time employed by stated employer? List of 
trade references with whom you have dealt? 
Name of bank where account is carried? Lo- 
cation of real estate owned? In whose name 
is title carried? 

When banks extend credit by making a loan 
they require a listing of a company’s assets and 
liabilities, in addition to the firm name, the 
names of all officers or partners, the date when 
the business was started, a reflection of the 
net sales, a record of liens or mortgages upon 
the property, and trade references. 

No fundamental difference exists between the 
making of a loan by a bank, the extension of 
credit by commercial credit companies, and the 
extension of credit by a grain and feed dealer. 
Such differences as do exist are only size and 
volume. The principles governing safe practice 
are the same. 

Unless the grain and feed dealer is thoroly 
familiar with the seeker of credit, knowing well 
not only his reputation for honesty, but his abil- 
ity to pay, it is sound business to require credit 
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information that can be readily checked before 
merchandise is sold to be paid for later, 

Country grain dealers have long paid farm- 
ers Cash for Grain delivered and are fully en- 
titled to cash for any merchandise they release 
to farmers. 


Grading Soybean Receipts 


Nearly one-half of the January inspected re- 
ceipts of soybeans graded Sample this season 
and only 22 percent graded No. 2 or better,, 
inspectors’ reports to the Grain Products 
Branch of the Food Distribution Administration 
show. Out of 5,463 cars inspected only 1,178 
cars graded No. 2 or better while 1,101 graded 
No. 3 and 3,184 No. 4 and Sample grade. 

For the four months October 1942 through 
January 1943 slightly over 40 percent graded 
No. 2 or better and slightly under 40 percent 
No. 4 and Sample grade, leaving about 20 per- 
cent grading No. 3. During the same months 
last season about~34 percent of the inspected 
receipts.graded No. 2 or better, 48 percent No. 
3 and only about 18 percent No. 4 and Sample 
grade. 

Inspections of soybeans in January included 
the equivalent of 308 cars inspected as cargo 
lots, and truck receipts equivalent to about 32 


cars. Soybeans: Inspected Receipts, January 
1943, in carlots’. 5 
Total 
Oct. 1, 
fae ys to 
Rg ies e*__—____ Jan 
o No. No. No. Sam- 431, 
Class 1 2 3 ple 1943 
Yellow 149 768 1054 40 2621 36,291 
Green 1 oom 46 
Brown 5 4 2 3 712 
Black 86 119 32 9 2 614 
Mixed 17 27 13 4 f 352 
Total cars 259 919 1101 554 2630 : 
Percentages 5 17 20 10 8 
Oct. 1, 1942 to 
Jan. 31,1943 6619 8496 7500 5257 9503 37,375 
Oct. 1, 1941 to § 
Jan. 31,1942 2585 7953 14999 4342 1235 31,114 


1Truck and cargo receipts converted to car- 
lots on basis of 1,500 bus. equal 1 carlot. 


A Cure for Rats 


Harold Gunderson, of Iowa State College, 
tells how to count rats, and how to get rid of 
them. He says: 

“If rats are never seen but rat signs are 
visible then 1 to 100 rats are present. If rats 
are seen occasionally at night, then from 100 
to 500 rats are present. If rats are seen every 
night and occasionally during the day the total 
may range from 500 to 1,000. If lots of rats 
are seen at night and several every day then 
from 1,000 to 5,000 rats are present. ‘At $2 
per rat the bill can be mighty big.” 

Pre-baiting is the first step, says. Gunderson, 
in getting rid of rats. Leave about a pound of 
ground meat for each hundred rats, a tasty bit 
which the rats like. They soon get used to it. 
Then give them the poison, 

“When the night for poisoning comes mix 
meat and barium carbonate in 5 to 1 ratio and 
make individual baits about three-quarters of 
an inch in diameter. Roundup and pen all live- 
stock to prevent accidents. Then distribute the 
bait. The next morning all uneaten bait should 
be picked up. Don’t be surprised if a lot is 
untouched since rats with stomach aches can’t 
eat their fill, The poison is slow acting and it 
may be a week before all poisoned rats die.” 


Washington, D. CA Consumers’ Allot- 
ment Accounting Manual is being prepared by 
the War Production Board as a suggestion for 
keeping adequate material control records under 
the Controlled Materials Plan. C.M.P. is being 
gradually effected to replace the priorities sys- 
tem which has brought so many headaches to 
manufacturers and consumers alike. No regu- 
lations require use of the suggested accounting 
system which is said to be aimed at simplifica- 
tion of the multiple paper work necessarily as- 
sociated with government control of basic war 
materials. 
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~ Washington : News 


Bills have been introduced in Congress to 
authorize federal regulation of vehicle sizes 
and weights. 

The referendum on the 1943-44 wheat quota 
which was to have been held this spring has 
been canceled. 

Preference ratings for the procurement of 
shipping containers are set up by. the director 
general for operations, in P-140. 

The bill permitting merger of the Western 
Union and Postal Telegraph Companies was 
approved Mar. 8 by the President. 

Higher ceiling prices on soft wheat flour 
effective Mar. 2 have been announced by the 
O.P.A., in M.P.R.-296, amendment 1. 


Processors of animal product feedingstufts 
may add to their delivered prices the 3 per 
cent freight tax, according to the O.P.A. 


Loans on 1942 crop wheat stored on farms 
do not mature until Apr. 30, 1944. Ware- 
housed wheat loans mature Apr. 30, 1943. 


The Office of War Information will broad- 
cast each Friday evening at 10:45 to 1l p. m.,, 
beginning Mar. 12, to clarify war develop- 
ments. 


The Export Wheat program expired Mar. 
9, having sold more than 5,000,000 bus. since 
early in January, mostly to Mexico. At first 
the subsidy was 20c, later raised to 25c per 
bushel. 


Farmers may obtain gasoline for their trac- 
tors, engines, and other non-highway equip- 
ment for a period of six months instead of 
three months under a change in rationing 
regulations. 

A bill to establish a division of co-opera- 
tives in the Dept. of Agriculture has been in- 
troduced by Senator Capper, to. serve as a 
source of information for the establishment 
of co-operatives. 


A bill has been introduced in the Senate to 
prohibit the sale of any farm commodities 
owned by the government except as directed 
by Congress. A war-time and peace-time re- 
serve is provided for. 


The 33,000,000 bus. of 1941 wheat resealed 
last year under extended loans must be re- 
deemed or delivered to the C.C.C. within 60 
days from Apr. 30 and will become avail- 
able for sales for feed. 

In fixing ceilings consideration will be 
given to cost of production and distribution, 
Prentiss M. Brown, O.P.A. chief, told the 
Senate sub-committee, apparently having 
abandoned the incentive payments. 


The W.P.B. is receiving numerous in- 
quiries from feed millers as to whether they 
are included in C.M.P. order 5, giving 
A.A.1 rating to “food” processors, for sup- 
plies and maintenance equipment. A ruling 
is desired. 


O.P.A. field service will be cut down from 
120 to 48 offices by Clyde M. Herring, now 
senior assistant to Prentiss M. Brown, who 
contemplates the scrapping of controversial 
and almost unenforceable general maximum 
price regulations. 


A bill making labor unions liable under 
the 1934 anti-racketeering act has been ap- 
proved for vote by the House rules commit- 
tee. The bill is that introduced some time 
ago by Rep. Sam Hobbs of Alabama, and 
penalizes interference with interstate com- 
merce by violence. 


A bill to legalize the term “dry milk solids” 
in place of “dry skim milk” has been intro- 
duced by Rep. Wright Patman of Texas, who 
says: “Bakers, who use dry’ milk solids in 
bread, have been known to quit using it and 
cancel advertising campaigns when they 
learned that regulations required it be called 
‘skin 


Federal Wheat Crop Insurance has been 
extended to cover wheat planted in excess 
of 1943 acreage allotments, was announced 
Mar. 2 by the U. S. D. A. 


New Corn Ceilings Coming 

Preparatory to announcing new corn ceiling 
prices Mar. 13 the O.P.A. has been collecting 
information from the trade. 

At Chicago Mar. 2 officials of the O.P.A. con- 
ferred with representatives of the grain trade 
in a closed session, 

Actively handling this problem are John K. 
Westberg, George Montgomery, Charles Ken- 
ney and Mr. Heilman, all. of the O.P.A.’s grain 
section, William McArthur and George Kublin, 
of the Commodity Credit Corp., and Otis Wells, 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Decentralizing W.P.B. 


After Mar. 1 applications for priority assist- 
ance on Form PD-1A may be filed with the 
nearest of the 131 W.P.B. district offices, and 
the 12 regional offices are authorized beginning 
Mar. 15, to assign preference ratings on PD-1A 
certificates to deliveries of materials valued at 
$100 or less. 

The preliminary value limitation of $100 will 
be’ progressively stepped up as the field offices 
assume greater responsibilities and within six 
weeks more than eighty per cent of all PD-1A 
applications would be handled entirely by the 
regional offices. 


Parity for Farm Crops to 
Include Labor Costs 


The House rules committee on Mar. 9 ap- 
proved the Pace bill providing that farm labor 
costs be included in the computation of parity 
prices for farm products. 

The Senate already had passed the Bankhead 
bill by 78 to 2 forbidding the deduction of bene- 
fit and conservation. payments from the parity 
price in arriving at a ceiling. 

The passage of these measures, even over a 
veto, is a foregone conclusion. 

The effect will be to raise the ceiling on 
flour, thus permitting millers to pay more than 
the current market prices for milling wheat. 
On the passage of the Bankhead bill the price 
of Chicago May wheat advanced 5 cents per 
bushel. 


Gov't Control of Commercial 
Motor Vehicles 


Jos. B. Eastman, director of the Office of 


Defense Transportation on Feb. 24 issued the _ 


following amended General Order, O.D.T. 21: 


Whenever the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion shall deem it to be advisable or necessary 
to the prosecution of the war or to the main- 
tenance of essential civilian economy or in the 
public interest, any person having possession 
or control of any commercial motor vehicle 
shall, notwithstanding any contract, lease, or 
other commitment, express or implied, with re- 
spect to the use or operation of such commer- 
cial motor vehicle, cause such vehicle (1) to be 
operated in such manner, for such purpose, and 
between such points, as the Office of Defense 
Transportation shall from time to time direct, 
and (2) to be leased or rented by any such 
person to such person or persons as the Office 
of Defense Transportation shall from time to 
time direct. 

Unless the interested parties agree upon the 
amount of compensation payable for the use of 
any such vehicle, so directed to be leased or 
rented, the amount of such compensation shall 
be such amount as may be determined by the 
Office of Defensé Transportation to be just and 
equitable, subject to any applicable maximum 
price established by any competent govern- 
mental authority. 
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High Rates on Farm Stored 
Barley and Sorghums 


Commodity Credit Corporation loan rates on 
*43-crop barley 15 to 20 cents higher than on 
’42-crop barley, and on ’43-crop grain sorghums, 
25 to 32 cents higher than on ’42-crop grain 
sorghums, have been announced today by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

To be eligible for loans farmers must plant 
not less than 90 percent of their war crop 
goals. Loans on barley and grain sorghums 
stored on farms will be secured by chattel mort- 
gage; stored in approved warehouses the se- 
curity will be warehouse receipts. Loans will 
mature on demand, but not later than April 30, 
1944, for barley, and not later than June 30, 
1944, for grain sorghums. 

Loan rates on ’43-crop barley stored on farms 
in all states, except in California, Idaho, Oregon 
and Washington are: No. 1 barley, 75 cents 
per bushel; No. 2, 73 cents per bushel; No. 3, 
70 cents; No. 4,.67 cents; No. 5, 60 cents. There 
is a discount of 2 cents a bushel for barley 
grading mixed. 

Rates on farm-stored barley in California, 
Idaho, Oregon and Washington are 5 cents per 
bushel higher on grades 1 to 5, and the discount 
of 2 cents a bushel for barley grading mixed 
also applies. 

Loan rates on ’43-crop grain sorghums stored 
on farms in all states except Arizona and Cali- 
fornia are: No. 2 or better grain sorghums, 
85 cents per 56-pound bushel; No. 3, 80 cents; 
No. 4, 70 cents. Rates for Arizona and Cali- 
fornia are 5 cents higher on each grade. A dis- 
count of 2 cents per bushel will apply on mixed 
grades. 

The loan rates for warehouse-stored barley 
and grain sorghums will be 7 cents less than 
the farm-stored loan rate. 


Price Support of Flaxseed $2.70 


A loan program for the 1943 crop of flax- 
seed, based on a price support of $2.70 per 
bushel on No. 1 flaxseed at the Minneapolis 
terminal market, was announced Mar. 4 by the 
Department of Agriculture. Loans will be 
made by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
acting thru county committees of the Agricul- 
ture Adjustment Administration. 

Loans will be available upon the security of 
warehouse receipts or chattel mortgages cover- 
ing eligible flaxseed, to any producer of flax- 
seed grading No. 1 or No. 2, provided the 
farm has met at least 90 per cent of its war 
crop goal. Loans will be available thru Jan. 
31, 1944. They will mature on demand or on 
June 30, 1944, and will bear interest at the 
rate of 3 per cent per annum. 

A storage allowance of 7 cents per bushel 
will be made on farm-stored flaxseed and will 
be paid at the time the loan is completed. On 
flaxseed redeemed, the storage allowance will 
be refunded, plus 3 per cent interest. 

The county loan values for flaxseed stored 
on farms and in approved country warehouses 
will be determined by deducting (1) the han- 
dling charge, and (2) county average freight 
to the nearest terminal market. 

Loan values for flaxseed shipped and stored 
in approved sub-terminal warehouses will be 
determined by the regional director of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation on the basis of the 
loan value at the appropriate designated termi- 
nal, proper adjustments for freight. 

The basic loan values for eligible flaxseed 
stored in approved terminal warehouses at Chi- 
cago, Duluth, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul 
and Portland will be $2.70 for No. 1 and $2.65 
for No. 2 

At Los Angeles and San Francisco will be 
$2.75 for No. 1 and $2.70 for No. 2, and at 
Kansas City, $2.60 and $2.55. 


Weidman, Mich—A hammer mill with tramp 
iron separator was recently installed in the 
Holmes Milling Co, plant. 
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Restrictions on Soybean 
Inventories 


Issuance of a Commodity Credit Corporation 
order limiting processor, manufacturer, and 
dealer inventories of soybeans; restricting pur- 
chases of soybeans, and prohibiting the purchase 
and use of whole or ground soybeans for feed 
and fertilizer has been announced by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


The order PROHIBITS: 

(1) Any processor of soybeans, any manu- 
facturer of soybean products other than oil or 
meal, or any seed dealer from purchasing soy- 
beans of the 1942 crop in an amount in excess 
of the quantity that he will need for his proc- 
essing, manufacturing or seed sale requirements 
for the period ending Oct. 10, 1943. 

(2) Any person other than a processor, manu- 
facturer or seed dealer from purchasing. soy- 
beans of the 1942 crop in a total quantity in 
excess of the quantity (1) required to fill orders 
on hand at the time of such purchase from 
processors, manufacturers, and seed dealers; 
(2) deliverable under contracts with the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation ; and (3) necessary 
to meet planting requirements. Country eleva- 
tors, however, will be authorized to purchase up 
to 2,000 bus. of soybeans from farmers in ad- 
vance of orders from processors, manufacturers, 
and seed dealers. This is to permit the accumu- 
lation of carload lots in advance of sales. 

(3) Any person from purchasing soybeans 
of the 1942 crop in whole or ground form for 
use as, or manufacture into, fertilizer or feed 
for livestock, poultry, or pets. 


A New Grain Created 


Treatment with the powerful drug known 
for many years past as colchicum changes the 
number of chromosomes in a plant, creating an 
entirely new species. This power of Colchi- 
cum autumnale was unsuspected until devel- 
oped six years ago at the Carnegie Institute, 
Washington. The drug is obtained from the 
dried corm or the seeds of the plant, com- 
monly known as meadow saffron. 


A new kind of grain akin to wheat and rye 
has been created by Swedish scientists by em- 
ploying this remarkable power of colchicine. 
The new grain is capable of producing good 
flour and a good yield equal to wheat; and in 
addition has the hardiness of rye. Its advan- 


tages are so great that it may soon be grown 
on large areas. 

Dr. C. H. Darlington, a famous genetist of 
London, reports that the grain has been grown 
successfully by the Swedes in Russia. 
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STORY OF THE INTERNATIONAL titles a 
362 page volume by Alvin H. Sanders, vice- 
president of the board of directors, and one of 
the founders, of the International Livestock 
Exposition which is held annually in Chicago. 
The author was former editor and publisher of 
the Breeders Gazette. A prolific writer on live 
stock subjects, he brings to his readers in the 
new volume a wealth of personal sketches of 
successful breeders, feeders, and showmen. 
Price, $2. Available from International Live- 
stock Exposition, Chicago, Il. 


CONVERSION OF THE WEIGHTS of Me- 
chanical Separations of Grain into Percentages, 
by E. G. Boerner, research specialist, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, is an excellent table 
which quickly converts into percentages the 
weight in grams of dockage or damage from 
samples weighing from 5 to 65 grams, and 
samples weighing from 240 to 260 grams, by 1 
gram breaks. Weights of dockage are carried 
by 1/10th of a gram breaks from 1/10th of a 
gram to 40.0 grams. A handy set of tables for 
country as well as terminal elevator and in- 
spection laboratory use in these days of close 
grading at first point of receipt of grain. To 
get it, send 5c to the U.S.D.A., Washington, 
D. C., and ask for Cireular No. 623. 


From Abroad 


Three Swedish vessels, the Eros, Camelia 
and Formosa, have loaded their second cargoes 
of grain at Toronto, Ont., for Greece. 


All hope for the corn and sunflower crops 
has disappeared owing to the lack of rain says 
the Minister of Finance of the Province of 
Entre Rios, Argentina. 


Egyption rice acreage in 1942 is officially 
estimated at 673,176 feddans (1 feddan = 1,038 
acres) compared with 508,983 feddans in 1941. 
(Estimated production was 863,118 metric tons, 
compared with 665,758 tons in 1941. Average 
annual consumption in normal times is estimat- 


ed at from 450,000 to 500,000 tons. 


Chile’s rice acreage for 1942-43 was 75 per 
cent above that of 1941-42.. Approximately 
26,531 hectares (1 hectare = 2,471 acres) were 
sown to rice during the present 1942-43 crop 
year. Chilean exports of rice during the first 
11 months of 1942 totaled 7,981 tons—more 
than double the exports in the corresponding 
period of 1941. 


Total food supplies in continental Europe, 
exclusive of Russia, are this year estimated to 
be from two to three per cent below those of 
1941-42 and about 15 per cent below the pre- 
war average, according to the semi-annual sur- 
vey of the Office of Foreign Agriculture Rela- 
tions of the Department of Agriculture. This 
estimate is based on a roundup of all of the 
information available to date on 1942 crops. 


New Feed Trademarks 


NAPPANEE MILLING CO., INC., Nap- 
panee, Ind., has filed trade mark No. 446,462, 
“Napiana” in under-lined capital letters, for 
poultry feed. 

KELLOGG CO., Battle Creek, Mich., has 
filed trade mark No. 456,246, a representation 
of a hungry, black and white puppy, for food 
for dogs and other carnivorous animals. 

ALLIED MILLS, INC., Chicago, Ill, has 
filed trade mark No. 454,126, “I.Q.,” for animal 
feeds, viz. dog, fox, goat, pigeon, poultry, calf, 
sonic rabbit, horse, hog, dairy, and turkey 
eeds. 


KENTUCKY CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, 


INC., Cincinnati, O., has filed trade mark No. 
456,742, “Provico,” in variable lettering with 
a background, for feeds for livestock and 
poultry. 

SILVANIA CARRICK SIMMONDS, do- 
ing business as Commando Dog Food Co.. New 
York, N.«Y., has filed trade mark No. 457,014, 
“Commando” in script lettering, for dog and 
cat foods. 


FIELD TRIAL DOG FOOD CO.. Oswego, 
N. Y., has filed trade mark No. 447,286, the 
words “Field Trial” over a representation of 
two dogs racing ever a field, for specially pre- 
pared dog food. 

ALLIED MILLS, INC., Chicago, Ill, has 
filed trade mark No. 450,913. It’s red circle 
background for a red feather also incorporates 
the words “Red Feather Scratch Feed.” For 
feeds for poultry. 

SUPERIOR FEED MILLS, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., has filed trade mark No. 455.488, 
the words “Vi-Ta-Fied for High Production,” 
inclosed in a suitable representation of a rib- 
bon-like background, for poultry, livestock feeds, 
and dog food. 

SCHREIBER MILLING & GRAIN CO., 
St. Joseph, Mo., has filed trade mark No. 455,- 
988, “Vitrol,” in a pleasing arched arrangement. 
for a feed supplement for cattle, hogs, and 
chickens, containing vitamins, vegetable and 
animal proteins. 

NEW ENGLAND GRAIN PRODUCTS 
CO., Waterville, Me., has filed trade mark No. 
453,845, a diamond-shaped inclosure for a re- 
verse-plate ‘“‘W,” over which is the underscored 
word “Wirthmore,” and below which is the com- 
bination ‘““Twin-Mix,” for stock feed, particular- 
ly a prepared food for calves. 
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Shippers’ 
Certificate of 
Weight 
for use in advising receivers of the 
amount and grade of grain loaded 
into a car. Especially adapted for 
filing claims for Loss of Weight in 
Transit. Each certificate gives: “Kind 
of scale used; Station; Car Number 
and Initials; ’ Shipper’s Name ;—lbs. 
; Date scales 
were tested and by whom; car thor- 
oughly examined and found to be in 
good condition and properly sealed 

when delivered to the ————— 

Co.; Seal Record, name and number, 
sides and ends; ‘marked capacity of 
car; date; name of the weigher.” On 


back is a form for recording the 
weight of each draught. 

Printed and numbered in dupli- 
cate. Originals on Goldenrod Bond; 
duplicates on tough pink manila in 
two colors of ink. Well bound with 
heavy hinged pressboard covers. 75 
originals, 75 duplicates and four 
sheets of carbon paper. Size 44x 
43%4 inches. Weight 11 -ozs. 

Order No. 89 SWC. 


Price $1.00, plus postage 
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Grain Contracts 
with Farmers 


Form 10 D. C. is recognized as the 
best for contracting grain and seed 
from farmers, and is in extensive use 
by grain dealers. Do not take chances 
with verbal contracts. They lead to. 
misunderstandings, differences and dis- 
putes, as well as loss of profits and cus- 
tomers. Contract certifies that farmer: 

pitwc eden 
cents per bushel, to grade No........., to be 
delivered at on or before........” It 
also certifies that, ‘if inferior grain is deliv- 
ered, the market difference at which such grain 
is selling on day of delivery shall be deducted. 
Any extension of time at buyer's option.” 

Originals are printed on bond paper, 
machine perforated so they may be 
easily removed; duplicates are of man- 
ila. All have spaces ruled on the back 
for recording each load delivered on 
the contract. Check bound, size 5144x8% 
inches, 100 sets numbered in duplicate 
and supplied with 4 sheets of carbon 
paper. Order Form 10 DC Improved. 
Price $1.10, f. 0. b. Chicago. Wt. 1 Ib. 


Triplicating book is same as 10 DC 
and contains 100 additional copies of 
the contract printed on strong tissue 
and 4 sheets of dual faced carbon. Or- 
der Form 10 TC. Price $1.35, f. o. b. 
Chicago. Weight, 21 ozs. 
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Reports of new elevators, feed mills, Improvements; changes in firms; fires, casualties, accidents and deaths are solicited. 


ARKANSAS 


Jonesboro, Ark—The Herget Co., Pekin, IIl., 
processors and distributors of agricultural prod- 
ucts, recently filed an application for a charter 
to operate here. The application disclosed that 
the company would invest $182,720.06 in its op- 
erations in the state. ._Incorporators are George 
H. Ehrlicher, C. G. Herget and Ernest Welder 
of. Pekin. P: “J: P. 


CALIFORNIA 


Escondido, Cal.—Gordon Howell, a partner 
in the Howell Feed Co., died recently. Dean 
Howell also is associated with the company, 
which has been in business 18 years. 

Los Angeles, Cal—The Silmo Chemical 
Corp., Vineland, N. J., has opened a new office 
here from which it will handle its coast busi- 
ness. The office, located in the Oviatt Bldg., 
will be in charge of Albert T. Avey. 


Fresno, Cal.—The California Hay, Grain & 
Feed Dealers Ass’n will hold its annual business 
meeting and elections on Apr. 16 and 17. Head- 
quarters will be the California Hotel. Plans call 
for a two-day strictly business session this year 
due to war conditions. The program will be 
limited to the most urgent and immediate mat- 
ters that need analysis for efficient co-operation 
in the war effort—lI. J. Stromnes, sec’y. 


Oakland, Cal—The Albers Milling Co. plant 
on the water front was destroyed by fire Feb. 
28. Two elevators, filled with grain, and the 
Albers dock burned. A merchant shin also was 
set ablaze. The flames were so intense firemen 
were unable to approach within 200 ft. of the 
burning structure. Loss was- estimated at 
$5,500,000. The mill had been operating on a 
24-hr. schedule turning out cereals and flour. 


CANADA 


Winnipeg, Man.— The Department of Na- 
tional Revenue, with the approval of the Do- 
minion government, has decided to assess the 
wheat pool elevator companies in western Can- 
ada for corporation income taxes. This subject 
has been one of long controversy and some 
believe the decision will lead to long proceed- 
ings before the courts. 

Winnipeg, Man.—The sale of Alberta Pacific 
Grain Co., Ltd., to Algoma Grain Securities, 
Ltd., is near completion, viewed from a state- 
ment issued by H. FE. Sellers, president of the 
Federal Grain, Ltd., of which Algoma Grain 
Securities is a wholly owned subsidiary. Mr. 
Sellers ‘said share certificates and acceptances 
of the offer made by Algoma to shareholders 
of Alberta Pacific had been deposited very 
freely with the Royal Trust Co., which has 
been instructed to proceed at once to pay the 
purchase money. March 10 was the last date 
for Alberta Pacific shareholders to deposit their 
acceptances and certificates. 

Winnipeg, Man. — The Canadian Wheat 
Board has announced that until further advised, 
producers who have barley suitable for malting 
purposes, accepted by Canadian maltsters, ex- 
porters or others, will be given a special per- 
mit to ship and deliver three carlots of this 
barley over and above their established quota, 
instead of two carlots as previously provided. 
This means that a producer may at any time 
over-deliver his established quota to the extent 
of three carlots. Entry of such over-delivery 
must be made in the permit book as an over- 
delivery of the quota on account of a special 
permit granted by the Canadian Wheat Board. 


COLORADO 


Las Animas, Colo. — An addition is being 
added to the Las Animas Elevator, a 36 x 48 
ft. room to be used as a store room for flour 
and mill feeds. A new hydraulic grain dump 
also is being installed between the loading 
shed and the office, new loading docks are being 
built and the plant is being overhauled gen- 
erally. The building will be given a sheet metal 
coating and all woodwork painted. T. C. Pat- 
rick is elevator manager. 


Denver, Colo.—An option to buy a 90 per 
cent interest in the Colorado Milling & Elvtr. 
Co. has been taken by the Union Securities 
Corp., wholly-owned affiliate of Tri Continental 
Corp., and Selected Industries, Inc. The option 
price is reported at between $14,000,000 and 
$15,000,000. Properties of the Colorado Milling 
& Elvtr. Co., include 26 mills, of which 14 are 
in Colorado, six in Idaho, four in Kansas, one 
each in Utah and Missouri. The company also 
owns and operates 178 country elevators and 
has about 1,200 employes, 


ILLINOIS 


Auburn, Ill—A detached hay warehouse be- 
longing to the W. E. Shutt Grain Co. was 


_ destroyed by fire on the night of Feb. 16. 


Danvers, Ill.— The Danvers Elvtr. Co. de- 
clared a 15 per cent dividend to stockholders 
at its recent annual meeting. B. J. Sharp is 
manager of the elevator. 


Bethany, I1l—M. A. Twenty, who has been 
manager of the Rosamond (Ill.) Co-operative 
Elvtr. Co. for the last seven years, is new 
manager of the Bethany Grain Co. elevator. 


Woodhull, 111—The Woodhull Farmers Grain 
Elvtr. Co. declared a 40 per cent dividend pay- 
able to stockholders at its recent annual meet- 
ing. George Bloomberg is manager of the ele- 
vator. 


Freeburg, Ill—The Reichert Milling Co. mill 
has gone into production of granular flour, 
which is being shipped to distilleries to be made 
into alcohol in the war effort. It also is con- 
tinuing to make its regular flour. 


Ashmore, Ill—C. A. Acord, Kansas, IIl., ele- 
vator owner and coal and feed dealer, has pur- 
chased the Ashmore Farmers Co-op. Co. eleva- 
tor, managed by Ed White, and will take con- 
trol within 30 days from date of sale. He will 
manage the business from his office at Kansas. 


Harvard, Ill. — Roy Herrick, founder and 
head of the Herrick Feed Co. was guest speaker 
at a recent meeting of the Rotary Club. He told 
of his grain and feed business started 27 years 
ago, sketching high lights of the business con- 
ducted from its beginning down to the present. 


Ohlman, Ill—Lee W. Baxter, assistant man- 
ager at the Ohlman Grain Co., resigned re- 
cently and enlisted in the army air corps. A. C. 
Robertson, who has served as manager of the 
elevator for many years, was reappointed to 
that position at the recent annual meeting of 
stockholders. 


Decatur, Ill—A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. in its 
annual report shows consolidated net income of 
$1,910,422 for the year ended Dec. 31, against 
$1,978.008 in 1941. Charges in 1942 included 
federal income and excess profits taxes amount- 
ing to $6,925,000, excluding post-war credit of 
$600,000 and reserve of $600,000 for contin- 
gencies. 


Allerton, Ill—R. J. Schmink, W. V. Spesard 
and P. Freeland, employees of the Allen Grain 
Co., received as bonuses a $50 Victory War 
Bond each—H. H. H 


CHICAGO NOTES 


The partnership of O. S. Nickels & Co. has 
been dissolved. 


A smoky motor at the Norris Grain Co. ele- 
vator, 107th and Muskegon Ave., recently caused 
a fire alarm to be sent in. 


Headquarters of the American Corn Millers 
Federation moved to the Bankers Bldg., 105 
West Adams St., March 1. The new office pro- 
vides much needed additional space, Sec’y Harry 
Hunter stated. 

After Mar. 1, 1943, each clearing member is 
required to report to the Business Conduct 
Comite on its approved form each account of 
a non-clearing member subject to Rule 210 wha 
is indebted to the clearing member by reason 
of transactions executed after Mar. 1, 1943. 


New members admitted to membership re- 
cently in the Board of Trade include the follow- 
ing: Max A. Karmin, Clarence W. Johnson, 
vice-pres., Fleischmann Malting Co., Elmer H. 
Prueser, Uhlmann Grain Co., William J. Finn, 
Uhlmann Grain Co., all of Chicago; Raymond 
F. Smith, Glencoe, Ill., and Frank Triplett, 
vice-pres. and mgr. Producers Grain Corp., 
Amarillo, Tex. 


The Chicago Chapter, Society of Grain Ele- 
vator Superintendents, at its regular monthly 
dinner meeting, Mar. 2, heard an interesting and 
informative talk by Joe Schmitz, Chief Weigh- 
master, Chicago: Board of Trade, on Coopering 
and Weighing. Mr. Schmitz’ talk is published 
elsewhere in this number. W. P. McCarthy, 
Arcady Farms Mlg. Co., discussed absenteeism 
and Absentmindedness. The meeting was the 
last to be chairmaned by Ed Josephson, chapter 
president, who is leaving April 1 for a new post 
in Sheboygan, Wis. Gordon Laugen, Ist vice- 
pres., will be in charge of future meetings. 


INDIANA 


Acton, Ind—M. L. Beck, who recently pur-. 
chased the Acton Grain & Feed Co., is a former 
resident of Shelbyville. 


Marion, Ind.—J. W. Harvey, 74, who had op- 
erated a flour and feed business here for 30 
years, died Feb. 20 after a long illness. 


Boone Grove, Ind.—The Boone Grove Grain 
Co, built a new addition late last year to the ele- 
vator and installed a two ton feed mixer.— 
A.E.L. 

Decatur, Ind—Avon Burk, of the Burk Elvtr. 
Co., recently underwent an operation for gall 
bladder trouble. His condition is reported as 
satisfactory. 


Flora, Ind—The Flora Grain & Coal Co. ele- 
vator was purchased by the Camden Elvtr. Co., 
Camden, Ind. A number of improvements are 
contemplated—A.E.L. 


Thornhope (Oak R.F..D.), Ind.—The Farmers 
Grain & Supply Co. recently installed a new 
hammer mill and 50 hp. motor. This mill re- 
placed a 30 hp—A.E.L. 


Crawfordsville, Ind—T. C. Crabbs, president 
of Crabbs Reynolds Taylor Co., who has been 
hospitalized for the second time within the last 
year, is getting along fine and wrote March 5 
that he expects to be able to return to his home 
from the hospital within two or three days. 
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Hillsboro, Ind.—The Finch-Moore Grain Co. 
plant was forced to suspend operations because 
of a break-down of its Diesel engine. Priority 
is asked for a new engine. 

Marion, Ind.—The Farmers Grain Dealers 
Ass’n will hold its annual convention March 15 
and 16, at Hotel Spencer. The program for 
the two-day sessions is being arranged. 

Delphi, Ind—A new, hopper-bottom, elevated 
cob house 40 ft. high, at the C. M. Kerlin eleva- 
tor has speeded up remoyal of cobs and reduced 
the manual labor formerly required.—A.E.L. 

Thorntown, Ind—Frank Osborn, a_ truck 
driver for the Sugar Creek Elevator Co., was 
killed instantly by the fast James Whitcomb 
Riley Big Four train the morning of Feb. 17. 


Pinola (Laporte R.F.D. 2), Ind.—Burglars 
again visited the Farmers Co-operative elevator 
recently. Only a small amount of cash was left 


in the safe overnight, but the safe was dam- 
aged.— A.E.L. 


St. Joe, Ind—The St. Joe mill was threatened 
by destruction when the exhaust pipe, below 
floor level, developed a leak and ignited some 
waste oil, March 2nd, at 3 p. m. Exceptional 
fire fighting saved the plant—A.E.L. 


Marion, Ind.— The Farmers Grain Dealers 
Ass’n of Indiana will hold its annual meeting 
at the Spencer Hotel, March 15-16. Many prob- 
lems confronting country elevators today will 
be discussed—W. L. Woodfield, sec’y. 


Camden, Ind—The Carroll County Farm Bu- 
reau Co-op. Ass’n purchased the three story 
frame mill building formerly owned by Frank 
Snowberger. Coimplete new power and equip- 
ment for feed mill will be added —A.E.L. 

Rensselaer, Ind—Jasper County Farm Buro 
Co-operative Ass’n, Inc., has had its charter 
amended, increasing capital stock to 800 shares 
preferred of $25 p.v., and 21,000 shares common 
of $5 p.v., and other amendments.—P. J. P. 


Fort Wayne, Ind.—The Northeastern Indiana 
Hay & Grain Dealers Ass’n held its regular 
meeting at the Wayne Hotel, the evening of 
Mar. 8. Reports of the local and terminal con- 
ditions and government regulations were sub- 
jects of interest discussed. Walter Penrod is 
president of the association, L. R. Rumsyre, 
sec’y. 

Lafayette, Ind.—Dr. Forrest W. Quacken- 
bush, agricultural chemist at the University of 
Wisconsin, has just been appointed as State 
Chemist and Seed Commissioner for Indiana. 
He succeeds Dr. Kraybill, who resigned about 
a year ago to go into another line of work, and 
during such time Dr. D. M. Doty has been 
acting chemist. 

Versailles, Ind.—Walter Knigga of Dillsboro, 
has purchased a half interest in the Versailles 
Feed Co., Elmer H. Bailey, owner of the busi- 
ness, recently announced. Mr. Knigga has been 
employed by Mr. Bailey for the last seven years. 

new scale and hammer mill were installed 
recently at the mill. The company will continue 
to handle all kinds of feed and do custom grind- 
ing. 
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Red Key, Ind—Wert W. Warren has pur- 
chased the Red Key Grain Co. business, oper- 
ated by L. A. McVey. Mr. McVey suffered a 
stroke of paralysis several weeks ago, while at 
work in his office, and has been unable to look 
after business since. Mr. Warren announced 
the Red Key Grain Co. office will be closed 
temporarily and all business will be handled 
thru the Warren Feed & Coal Yard office. He, 
however, plans to reopen the office at a future 
date. 

INDIANAPOLIS LETTER 


Robert W. Garten has been discharged from 
the army, being over the required age, and has 
returned to Indianapolis to again take over ac- 
tive management of the Garten Feed Co. 

New members recently enrolled by the In- 
diana Grain Dealers Ass’n include the following 
firms: Blue Grass Feed Co., Lexington, Ky.; 
Ora Botts Grain & Feed Co., Millersburg.— 
Fred K. Sale, sec’y. 

Some grain dealers are replacing men in their 
offices with women and are using the men out- 
side and in the elevators or feed mills. If a new 
bill under consideration by the state legislature 
becomes a law, grain dealers will be able to 
use boys 16 and 17 years old as truck drivers. 
The bill, S. B. 175, passed in the state senate 
Feb. 19—Fred Sale, sec’y, Indiana Grain Deal- 
ers Ass’n. 


IOWA 


Ashton, Ia—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. has in- 
stalled a 15-inch Atlas Belt. 


Templeton, Ia—E. J. Bruggeman has opened 
a general feed store in the building he recently 
purchased. 

Algona, Ia—E. R. Rising & Son are install- 
ing a new oat cleaning machine to clean seed 
oats.—A. G. T. 

Cherokee, Ia—Bob Sucher, manager of the 
Allison Feed Milling Co., gave a talk at the re- 
cent Rotary Club luncheon. 

Parkersburg, Ia—A. J. Froning & Son have 
enlarged their office which gives them consider- 
able more room.—A. G. T. 

West Union, Ia—Big Gain Products Co. re- 
cently moved from its depot location to a mod- 
ern plant in the central part of town. 

Bellevue, Ia—Clarence J. Roeder is conduct- 
ing a feed business in the old button factory 
under the firm name of Roeder Feed Co. 

Harris, Ia—Clay Edwards has resigned his 
position as manager of the Willey & Greig ele- 
vator, and moved his family to Primghar where 
he will farm. 

Cedar Falls, Ia.—Cedar Falls Mills has built 
a modern structure to replace the mill that 
burned a few months ago. The new plant is 
ready for operation. 

Farmington, Ia—P. L. Fetsch, owner of a 
chick hatchery and feed mill, has purchased 
from Ben Seely a two-room brick building lo- 
cated on downtown Elm street to be used for 
his business. 


THE TALK-A-PHONE 


Inter-Communication System 


Widely used by hundreds of grain 
dealers. If you are short handed, 
you cannot afford to be without 
the Talk-A-Phone. Will save you 
time and footsteps. 


Easy to install. Costs little to 
operate. Low price. Immediate 
shipment. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Walnut, Ia—C. W. Larsen, manager of the 
Farmers Supply Co. elevator, recently was taken 
to the Jennie Edmundsen Hospital at Council 
Bluffs for medical treatment. 

Towa Falls, Ila.—The new Ralston-Purina mill 
that opened here early in January for processing 
soybeans, started procéssing feeds March 1. Don 
Walker is manager of the mill. 

Farragut, Ia—lLee Roscoe has _ succeeded 
J. R. Cox as manager of the Farmers Co-opera- 
tive elevator. Mr. Cox has served as manager 
of the company for nearly 20 years. 

Massena, Ia—E. E. Hosfelt, for 22 years con- 

nected with the Massena Grain Co., is the new 
manager of the elevator, succeeding Ed A. 
Fuller, manager for 2%4 years. Mr. Fuller re- 
cently resigned to become manager of the 
Boone (Ia.) Elvtr. Co. 
' Fort Dodge, Ia—Dr. J. R. Macdonald, presi- 
dent of the Vitamized Feed Co., entertained 14 
members of the office force recently at a steak 
dinner at the Wahkonsa Hotel. The steak for 
the dinner was from the prize winning baby beef 
at the Sioux City stock show. 

Atlantic, Ia—The Atlantic Mill & Elvtr. Co. 
plant was badly damaged by fire early the morn- 
ing of Feb. 14. The blaze was confined to the 
upper section of the elevator. A quantity of 
cracked corn, cracked wheat, more than 10 tons 
of mixed feed and about 100 bags of flour were 
water soaked. 

Algona, Ia—Due to a shortage of hemp seed 
the plan to operate 15 hemp processing plants 
in Iowa has been changed to only 11 plants, 
A. J. Loveland, Iowa war board chairman of the 
department of agriculture, announced. Process- 
ing plants will be located here and at Britt, Ma- 
son City, Rockford, Humboldt, Eagle Grove, 
Hampton, Iowa Falls, Grundy Center, Boone 
and Traer. 

Des Moines, Ia.—The Western Grain & Feed 
Ass’n has been holding a series of meetings from 
Mar. 2-11, inclusive, that feed dealers may be 
fully informed of what the Feed Industry Coun- 
cil and the U.S.D.A. is recommending. The 
opening meeting was held here, at Hotel Fort 
Des Moines on Mar. 2; other meetings were 
held as follows: Mar. 3, Muscatine; Mar. 4, 
Waterloo; Mar. 5, Fort Dodge; Mar. 9, Coun- 
cil Bluffs; and on Mar. 11 the final meeting 
will be held at the Mayfair Hotel, Sioux City. 
The principal speaker was Walter Berger, the 
ass’n’s representative at Washington. Chris 
Miller was present at all meetings to answer 
questions in regard to the mixed feed ceilings. 


KANSAS 


Abilene, Kan.—J. E. Crane, former manager 
of the Rock Island Elevator, has gone to Man- 
hattan. 

Salina, Kan—Western Star Milling Co. will 
use as offices the Eberhardt building purchased 
by the J. J. Vanier interests. 


Grinnell, Kan.—The Beougher Grain Co. re- 
cently put in a complete stock of commercial 
feeds. They handle the Staley & Spear lines. 

Halstead, Kan.—D. C. Buller of Buller’s Feed 
Mill announced installation of a new electric 
bag closing sewing machine at the mill five miles 
west of here. 

Sublette, Kan—W. R. Henley is new man- 
ager of the Claud M. Cave & Co. grain business, 
succeeding Carl Greensburg who recently moved 
to Dodge City. 

Cherryvale, Kan.—The former Sauer Milling 
Co. plant, now leased by the Kansas Milling Co. 
of Wichita, Kan., from the new owner, L. H. 
Bowen of Independence, has been placed in 
operation with Mr. Bowen as manager. 

Herndon, Kan.—Otto Steinett, manager of the 
Eauity Union Exchange Co. elevator on Feb. 15 
billed out a car loaded with wheat consigned 
to Superior, Neb. On Feb. 22 he was billing 
out another carload of wheat and noting the 
car’s number, thought it was familiar. Check- 
ing records, he found it was the same car which 
he had loaded at his elevator the week before. 
Artéther one for Mr. Ripley. 
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Paradise, Kan.—Chas. E. Helscher, who has 
been manager of the Farmers Union Co-op. ele- 
vator for the past five years, resigned from the 
position recently and now is employed as mana- 
ger of the Paradise Feed Co., operated by the 
Rogers-Hoisington firm. 

Dodge City, Kan—The Kansas Grain, Feed 
& Seed Dealers Ass’n recently voted not to 
hold its annual state convention this spring, in 
view of transportation situations as well as rec- 
ommendation from Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation regarding conventions. 


Kingman, Kan.—Jake Johnson of Mount 
Hope, has returned here, to be employed in the 
local mill of the Consolidated Milling Co. C. R. 
Holman, chief engineer of the mill since 1938, 
and H. H. Lindt, for the last two years em- 
ployed at the plant, have resigned from their 
positions and are moving to California. 


Topeka, Kan—Senate Bill 25, amending grain 
tax bill has passed both houses. . This bill went 
thru with no change in the tax rate of one-half 
mill per bushel; the only change dealt with the 
distribution of the tax when collected, the pro- 
ceeds going into the county general fund in- 
stead of to the credit of the various local muni- 
cipalities. House Bill 310, by Fees and Salaries 
Comite: amends licensing fees for state ware- 
houses, the present fee of $5 being raised to $10. 
The present fees have not been sufficient to pay 
the expenses of licensing and supervising state 
warehouses and this service has had to be paid 
partly out of funds of the Inspection and Weigh- 
ing Department. This bill, should it become a 
law, should help to make the warehouse divi- 
sion of the department more nearly sel{-support- 
ing. It has been approved by the Kansas State 
Grain Inspection and Weighing Dept. Bill now 
under general orders on the House calendar. 


KENTUCKY 


Hopkinsville, Ky.—The Standard Milling Co. 
of Atlanta, Ga., has leased the feed unit of the 
Acme Mill and operations have already begun. 
R. G. Ruff, formerly of Atlanta, is manager. 
This will make the third feed mill of the com- 
pany, the others being at Macon and Atlanta, 
Ga. 


Covington, Ky.— Normal operations of the 
Dorsel Milling Co.’s plant are continuing in 
spite of the burning of the company’s grinding 
and milling department recently. Fred J. Dor- 
sel, president of the company, said plans for 
rebuilding the burned section will be deferred 
pending an insurance adjustment. Much valu- 
able machinery was ruined in the fire. 

Frankfort, Ky.—Adoption of \the proposed 
constitutional amendment to make workmen's 
compensation for accidents compulsory was 
urged recently by James B. Milliken in what 
he said was the first step of a campaign to rally 
voters for the measure. The amendment will 
be submitted in the coming November election 
under an act of the 1942 General Assembly.— 
A. W. W. 


MICHIGAN 

Adrian, Mich. — Fire recently damaged the 
B. M. Ryan elevator. 

Lowell, Mich—The Superior Mill of the 
King Milling Co. burned March 7. 

Byron, Mich.—The Central Elvtr. Co. eleva- 
tor was damaged by recent high winds. The 
loss was small. 


GRAIN TANKS 


Waterproofing Fireproofing 
Unskilled labor can do it with 


FARBERTITE 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Briggs Bituminous Composition Company 
Pier 70 North Philadelphia, Penna. 


Gladwin, Mich—The Charles Wolohan seed 
warehouse containing a quantity of seeds and 
beans burned March 8. 

South Lyon, Mich. — Wixom Co-ops. have 
added a. Kelly-Duplex Vertical 2-ton Feed 
Mixer witha 7% h.p. fully enclosed motor. 

Detroit, Mich—As soon as the Froedtert 
Grain & Malt Co. gets the malt plant recently 
purchased here repaired, it will be in the market 
for choice malting barley. 

Tecumseh, Mich—The Hayden Milling Co. 
has installed another hammer mill, with feeder- 
crusher and tramp iron separator driven by a 
75 h.p. fully enclosed motor. 

Yale, Mich. — Recent additions to the Yale 
Elvtr. Co. plant include a cleaner driven by a 
15 h.p. fully enclosed motor and a gravity sepa- 
rator driven by a 5 h.p. motor. 

Hemlock, Mich—Improvements at the Chas. 
Wolohan, Inc. elevator include a _ Steinlite 
Moisture Tester, four giant bean pickers, a 
gravity separator and a new drier furnace. 

Owosso, Mich. — The Peoples Elevator Co. 
has purchased the adjacent Cornair feed mill 
and is installing a hammer mill with built-in 
feeder and crusher and tramp iron separator. 


Reese, Mich.—The Kern elevator operated by 
Reese Farmers Elvtr. Co. is being remodeled. 
New equipment includes a cleaner, a covered 
drive, new foundations and several fully enclosed 
motors. 

Hopkins, Mich.—The Hopkins Elvtr. Co. has 
remodeled its feed grinding equipment by the 
installation of a hammer mill with built-in 
crusher and tramp iron separator driven by a 
30 h.p. fully enclosed motor. 

Parma, Mich.—Alger Hicks is the new man- 
ager of the Parma Co-op. Elvtr. Co. Recent 
improvements include a hammer mill with built- 
in crusher-feeder and magnetic separator, a corn 
sheller and a twin spiral feed mixer. 

Saginaw, Mich. — Leo D. Cline, who pur- 
chased the Brand & Harding Milling Co. plant 
a year ago, is continuing to make improvements 
including a hammer mill with crusher-feeder 
and tramp iron separator, a gravity mill, new 
heating boiler, bag elevator, and several fully 
enclosed motors. He also plans to build a new 
office adjacent to the elevator. 


MINNESOTA 

Duluth, Minn. — Samuel Widdes, 72, in the 
feed business here for many years, died re- 
cently following a long illness.—F. G. C. 

Lake Park, Minn. — The Peavey Elevator 
here will be rebuilt, Martin Hviding, manager, 
stated. The elevator was destroyed by fire last 
November. 

Easton, Minn—The Easton Farmers Elvtr. 
Co. at a meeting Feb. 27, decided to build a 
feed mill and mixing plant as soon as material 
is available. 

Madison, Minn.—The Madison Grain Co. has 
been purchased by Thomas Masterson and Wil- 
liam Kuehl of Walnut Grove and Ed Kleven 
of Westbrook. 

Winona, Minn. — The large built-in three 
story drier at the Winmar Fiber Co., Inc., plant 
was destroyed by fire that burned thru the 
main building, Feb. 28. 

Marshall, Minn. — The Hixon-Gannon Co., 
Inc., of Minneapolis, has opened an office here 
with Merrill Trow in charge. Mr. Trow will 
do track buying for the firm. 

Barnesville, Minn.—William Fridgen, who for 
the past 18%4 years has been manager of the 
Peavey Elevator in Sabin, has been transferred 
here where he will hold the same position. 

Williams, Minn—A spark from the moter of 
the hammer mill, operated by Robert Davids, 
started the fire that did considerable damage to 
the alfalfa mill on the C.N.R. loading track 
here, Feb. 15. 

MINNEAPOLIS LETTER 

Dr. J. Wesley Nelson, animal nutrition spe- 
cialist, recently joined the research department 
of Cargill, Inc. 


Tons of hay and feed were destroyed in a 
fire that burned the Edina Feed Store, Edina, 
Mar. 2, owned by Donald Jensen. 


J. S. Birdsall, of - Birdsall Elevators, New 
Leipzig, N. D., has purchased a membership in 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 


The many friends of Jack Coughlin, superin- 
tendent, Brooks Elevator, will be pleased to 
learn he is making a good recovery from a 
recent illness. 


George B. Norris, president of the old Blais- 
dell Milling Co., at one time one of the fore- 
most mill feed jobbing concerns in the North- 
west, died Feb. 27 after a long illness. 


J. J. Cummings, 57, a weigher for the state 
grain commission, died of a heart attack while 
seated at the wheel of his automobile, March 1. 
Apparently feeling the attack coming .on, he 
pulled his auto to the side of the street and 
turned off the ignition—P. J. P. 


Lt. James M. Cassidy, a member of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade since 1941 and a son of 
Thomas J. Cassidy, Minneapolis grain broker, 
was killed in a plane crash in Latin America 
March 2, on his 23rd birthday anniversary. Lt. 
Cassidy enlisted in the army air force in Janu- 
ary, 1942, and received his commission last Au- 
gust. He is the first exchange member to be 
killed in the war. 


The voluntary employment stabilization agree- 
ment that is in effect in this area includes grain 
elevators, J. M. Griffin, of the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, told members of the Society of 
Grain Elevator Superintendents at their Febru- 
ary meeting here. The agreement is designed 
to stop the rising tide of shifting by workers 
from one job to another. Mr. Griffin empha- 
sized that a grain worker is just as essential 
as a munitions plant worker. In fact a skilled 
elevator worker is regarded as more essential 
than a common laborer may be in a munitions 
plant, he said. 


MISSOURI 


Jefferson City,/Mo.—House Bill No. 164, pro- 
viding for the supervision, regulation, licensing 
and taxing of itinerant merchants using motor 
vehicles and the business conducted by them; 
for the disposition of revenues derived from 
the license fees; requiring for public protection 
policies of insurance or bonds; requiring for 
protection of the public a bond against fraud 
and misrepresentation; conferring jurisdiction 
upon the Public Service Commission for the 
administration and enforcement of this act and 
empowering the Commission to issue all neces- 
sary rules and regulations governing itinerant 
merchants and providing for the grounds upon 
which the Commission can revoke a license; 
providing for the service of process upon 
itinerant merchants who are non-residents of the 
state, which has been passed favorable by the 
Transportation Com’ite with an almost unani- 
mous vote, will be brought up in the House 
within a very short time. Missouri Grain, Feed 
& Millers Ass’n is urging dealers to write 
their representatiye and district senator to vote 
for the passage of this bill. Every grain dealer 
should work hard to this end, for the bill is of 
vital importance to them individually as well as 
to the public in general. A. H. Meinershagen, 
sec’y of the Ass’n, is directing, personally, a 
campaign among Ass’n members to assure the 
bill’s passing. “Don’t neglect your duty to this 
important legislation,” he admonishes all grain 
men. | “Write your representative and senator 

’ 
now. 


MICHIGAN’S LEADING 


Elevator Equipment and Supply House 
Everything in Elevator and Feed 


Grinding Equipmert 


Flack-Pennell Co. 
Phone 25181 Saginaw, Mich. 
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RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mexico, Mo.—J. E. Curry recently resigned 
from his position with the W. W. Pollock Mill- 
ing & Elvtr. Co. and has opened a grain and 
feed business of his ‘own in the Sanford bhild- 
ing.—P. J. P. 


Breckenridge, Mo.—Edgar Bowers, manager 
of the H. H. Green Mill & Elvtr. Co. elevator 
recently resigned, and has been succeeded by 
Orville Neith, previously employed in the com- 
pany’s Hamilton elevator. 


St. Joseph, Mo.—Charles A. Geiger, of the 
Geiger Grain Co., announced that he now is 
associated with R. G. Graham in the grain busi- 
ness, opening March 1 as Geiger & Graham 
Grain Co. Mr. Graham, better known as “Bob,” 
will have charge of the grain receiving business. 


St. Joseph, Mo—H: C. Van Houten, chief 
state grain inspector here, resigned March 2, 
to accept a position as head grain buyer for 
the Dannen Grain & Milling Co., succeeding 
Robert Graham who had entered the grain com- 
mission business with C. A. Geiger. As man- 
ager of the cash grain department, Mr. Van 
Houten will work on the grain exchange floor 
representing the company in sales.—P. J. P. 


KANSAS CITY LETTER 


J. F. McElvain, 71, formerly president of 
the Moffatt Grain Co. and for the last few 
years with Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., 
died Feb. 27. 


Bill Hockman, manager of the Arapahoe 
(Neb.) elevator of the Hart-Bartlett-Sturte- 
vant Grain Co., has been transferred to the 
company’s local office. 


Chas. V. Purcell died Mar. 4 at Wesley Hos- 
pital, aged 86 years. He had been a member 
of the Board of Trade for 48 years and retired 
from the brokerage business only four months 
ago. 


Frank L. Stetson, 82, a former resident here 
for many years at which time he was a member 
of the Board of Trade, died at the home of 
his step-son, Walter Jack, Route 4, Peoria, Ill. 
Feb. 26.—P. J. P. 


Captain Lester C. Addington, son of Carl A. 
Addington of the coarse grain department of 
Henry Lichtig & Co., died Feb. 16 at Fort 
Belvoir, Va., as a result of an accidental shoot- 
ing while on maneuvers. 


Frank Farnen, manager of the M.F.A. Grain 
& Feed Co., resigned recently, effective imme- 
diately. A. J. Loutsch, formerly with Grain 
Belt Mills, and more recently associated with 
the Bank of Co-operatives, St. Louis, became 
new manager March 1. 


L. S. Selders has applied for membership in 
the Kansas City Board of Trade on transfer 
from R. L. S. Nicholson. The membership sold 
for $2,500 including the transfer fee. A. G. 
Loutch also has applied for membership on 
transfer from James N. Russell. 


Loren W. Johnson, manager of Cargill, Inc., 
office here, recently underwent a major opera- 
tion at St. Luke’s Hospital. He was reported 
as doing well. Mrs. Johnson has been dividing 
her time between here and Minneapolis where 
her te daughter is in Abbott Hos- 
pital. 


MONTANA 


Dodson, Mont—B. J. Schmitz, manager of 
the Equity Co-operative elevator for 17 years, 
has resigned, effective Mar. 1, to become a 
deputy collector of internal revenue in Montana. 
During the years Mr. Schmitz has been with 
the Dodson elevator the plant has been in- 
creased from a 25,000-bu. elevator to a 100,000- 
bu. storage unit. In 1929 the Equity Ass’n built 
a bulk elevator and in 1936 constructed a serv- 
ice station. The St. Anthony & Dakota elevator 
and annex were purchased in 1941. The Im- 
perial elevator was razed and an annex built 
alongside the present elevator. Last fall an ad- 
ditional 22,000-bu. storage bin was constructed. 
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NEBRASKA 


Palmyra, Neb. — The Farmers Co-operative 
Elvtr. Co. received an income tax rebate of 
$533.—P. J. P. 


Beatrice, Neb.—A fire in the roof of the al- 
falfa mill building, March 5, was extinguished 
before much damage resulted. 

Darr (Cozad p.o.), Neb.—The Denver Alfal- 
fa Milling & Products Co. has purchased the 
alfalfa mill from Alfred Holt. 


Hartington, Neb—A. C. Trautman, former 
manager of the Crowell Elevator at Magnet, is 
employed at the Star Elevator. 

Scribner, Neb——Ed Happel, employed at the 
Farmers Elevator, has moved his family here 
from the Frank Hersinger farm. 

Daykin, Neb——John Endorf, manager of the 
Farmers Elevator, has moved his family from 
his farm to a local residence he recently pur- 
chased. 


Milford, Neb. — The Farmers Union Elvtr. 
Ass'n opened its new 30,000-bu. elevator Feb. 
22, built on the site of the old one that burned 
last August. 


Omaha, Neb.—Adolf Mayer, formerly man- 
ager of the Continental Grain Co. here, has re- 
ceived an honorable discharge from the army 
and will soon resume his duties here. 


Magnet, Neb. — Nels C. Jensen, Newman 
Grove, Neb., has been appointed manager of 
the Crowell Elvtr. Co. elevator, replacing A. C. 
Trautman who recently resigned to accept other 
employment. 


Chappell, Neb.—Cecil L. Bartlett is new man- 
ager of the Lexington Mill & Elvtr. Co. eleva- 
tor. Mr. Bartlett, a former resident here when 
he managed the Farmers elevator several years 
ago, has been located at Kimball. 


Fremont, Neb.—The Updike Grain Corp. an- 
nounced completion of the rebuilding of its an- 
nex, recently damaged by fire, and the structure 
is now ready for business. -The annex now has 
a storage capacity of 135,000 bus., bringing total 
capacity of the plant to 235,000 bus. 

Lincoln, Neb—The legislature agricultural 
conrite reported out L.B.281, the grain ware- 
housing measure, Mar. 4. Under the provisions 
of L.B.281, grain warehouses previously ex- 
empt, such as those licensed under the federal 
warehouse act, would be under supervision and 
inspection of the state railway commission. 

Minatare, Neb——Ray Stephenson, foreman of 
the barley roll plant at the Lupher elevator, 
suffered a painful accident Feb. 22 when his 
hand became entangled in the rolls of, the ma- 
chine. The power had been shut off and the 
rolls were “coasting” while Mr. Stephenson 
cleaned them with a brush. In some manner his 
gloved hand with the brush caught in the rolls, 
the latter stopping the machine.. He was taken 
to the hospital where it was necessary to remove 
the index finger from his right hand. The bone 
was seriously crushed in his second finger, but 
it is thought this will heal. 

Gothenburg, Neb.—The Denver Alfalfa Mill- 
ing Preducts Co. recently purchased seven acres 
of land adjacent to the Union Pacific tracks 
near here where it intends to build an alfalfa 
mill this spring. Arrangements have been prac- 
tically completed for installation of a dehy- 
drating unit of the same size and capacity as 
the Lexington plant and it is planned to have 
it ready for the new alfalfa crop early in May. 
Later a fully equipped sun-cured alfalfa mill 
for the grinding and processing of alfalfa dur- 
ing the winter months after the dehydrating 
plant is closed, will be installed. A. E. Wilson 
is manager of the company’s Lexington plant, 
and purchased the local ground for the com- 
pany. 


NEVADA 
Fallon, Nev —The Milk Producers Ass’n dry- 
ing plant was put into operation recently. The 
plant’s output during the first week of operation 
was in the neighborhood of 5,000 to 6,000 Ibs. 
a day of the powder, a feed grade product, 
used principally by poultry operators. 


NEW YORK 


Chittenango, N. Y—Leland H. Stearns, for 
the last 10 years manager of the Rome (N. Y. ) 
G. L. F. Corp., recently resigned from the posi- 
tion and purchased the E. H. Cook & Son coal 
and feed business here. 


New York, N. Y.—Jules Fribourg has been 
elected president of the Continental Grain Co., 
to succeed the late Joseph Feuer. Mr. Fribourg 
has been vice-pres. of the company since its 
organization. Rene Fribourg, will become chair- 
man of the board of directors. William C. 
Schilthuis has been elected executive vice-pres. 


BUFFALO LETTER 


The shutting down “within 24 days” of all 
feed mills in Buffalo, largest feed manufactur- 
ing center in the nation, was predicted Mar. 4, 
by Corn Exchange President Elmer J. Koehn- 
lein because of existing corn price ceilings. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Use of an acetylene torch to 
cut a two-foot hole in the side of a bin at the 
Black Rock Milling Co. in which was a 
smoldering fire is credited with saving about 
$6,000 worth of distillers grain stored in the 
60-ft. high steel storage bin. The smoldering 
grain was removed thru the hole made in the 
side of the bin. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The O.P.A. has permitted 
the Buffalo grain trade to operate with two 
price ceilings on corn, one applying to so-called 
“ex-lake” corn, the other to “all rail” corn, 
Elmer J. Koehnlein of the Buffalo Corn Ex- 
change announced. The “ex-lake” ceiling will 
be $1.08 a bushel, f.o.b. Buffalo; the ceiling on 
“all rail’ corn will be $1.1454, Philadelphia 
basis. Mr. Koehnlein headed a delegation that 
went to Washington and convinced the O.P.A. 
Buffalo should have two ceilings. Ex-lake corn 
is distributed by rail from Buffalo after arriy- 
ing here by boat. All rail corn is shipped by 
rail directly from the west to eastern con- 
sumers.—G. E. T. 


Thos. J. O’Brien, 86, pioneer grain merchant, 
died recently, following illness that resulted 
from a heart attack suffered New Year’s Day. 
He was employed by Preston & Wright when 
17 years old, remaining with the firm thru its 
changes in partnership until 1887 when he left 
A. P. Wright & Son, successors to Preston & 
Wright, to form his own grain receiving and 
forwarding business. In 1904 it was merged 
with the Maritime Forwarding Co., with Mr. 


O’Brien as president, a position he retained 
until he retired in 1933. Mr. O’Brien recalled 
the day a small, two-masted schooner, the M. P. 
Barkalow, sailed into Buffalo with a then record 
cargo of 8,500 bus. of wheat. He also saw the 
day, much later, when the Str. Lemoyne brought 
in a record of 525,000 bus——P.J.P. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Casselton, N. D.—The Casselton Elvtr. Co. 
elevator was damaged slightly. by recent high 
winds. 

Wahpeton, N. D.—H. L. Otos has resigned 
his position as manager of the Christine Farm- 
ers Union elevator and has left for the west 
coast where he will be employed in Kaisers 
shipyards. J. Albert Johnson will take over the 
position vacated by Mr. Otos. 


Grand Forks, N. D.—Clifford D. Olson, one 
of the proprietors of the Hoover-Olson Feed & 
Seed Co. before leaving for the navy, has been 
commissioned an ensign in the naval reserve 
after completing a 15-week training course at 
New York USNR Midshipmen’s School. En- 
sign Olson will spend a brief leave with his 
parents before leaving for service—P. J. P. 


OHIO 


Cincinnati, O—Second Lt. R. Tazwell Creed- 
more, former grain and feed merchant here, has 
been promoted to first lieutenant in the air serv- 
ice at Sacramento, Cal. 

Fostoria, O.— Miss Elaine Snyder, former 
employee of the Ohio Farmers Grain & Supply 
Ass’n, has entered Hunter College, New York, 
for training in the WAVES. 

Kinnickinnick (Chillicothe p.o.), O—Augus- 
tus U. Stout, 77, operator of a grain elevator 
here for the last 40 years, died recently at the 
home of a daughter near Chillicothe. 

Vanlue, O.—Beck’s elevator and feed store 
has been purchased by J. C. Hochstettler Sons, 
owners of elevators in Findlay and Wharton. 
The local elevator will be managed by Harley 
Wyler, who has been mill man at the Findlay 
elevator. A full line of farm supplies, feeds, 
seeds and coal will be handled in addition to 
the grinding and mixing of feeds. Earl Beck, 
former owner of the elevator, will continue in 
the implement business. 
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Marysville, O—The Ohio Grain Co. elevator 
was damaged by recent high winds. The loss 
was small. 


Springville, O.—Farmers recently held a sec- 
ond meeting to further plans to organize a 
co-operative elevator ass’n to take over the John 
Armstrong elevator. A. R. Pearson is chairman 
of the temporary organization com’ite. A week 
previous the first meeting for this purpose was 
held, attended by 40 farmers of the vicinity, at 
which time the temporary organization com’ite 
was appointed and instructed to investigate the 
possibilities of organizing the elevator ass’n. 


Springfield, O.—The Stratton Grain Co. has 
sold its 350,000-bu. elevator to the Farm Buro 
Co-operative Ass’n, Inc., of Columbus, Marvin 
D. Losey of Columbus, in charge of the grain 
division of the cooperative, and Max M. Scarff 
of New Carlisle, treasurer of the Ohio Farm 
Buro Federation, the parent organization, made 
the announcement. Final arrangements for the 
purchase were concluded Feb. 18, following 
negotiations which began when the co-operative 
took a 30-day purchase option on the property. 
Mr. Losey stated the new owner would take 
over active operation of the property within 30 
days but meanwhile there will be no break in 
operation. The present working staff of the 
plant will be maintained. John L. Sprague, who 
has represented the Stratton company’s interests 
here, will return to Chicago to resume his posi- 
tion with the Chicago branch of the company. 
Mr. Losey stated the co-operative will take 
over all existing grain storage conttacts of the 
Stratton Grain Co., and will continue to oper- 
ate as a U. S. licensed and bonded warehouse. 


‘OKLAHOMA 


Marshall, Okla. — The Farmers Co-operative 
Elvtr. Co. reported two recent occurrences of 
electrical breakdowns. 

Pocasset, Okla—The Moore Stauffer Grain 
Co, will move the Tabler elevator here where 
it will replace the company’s burned elevator. 


Oklahoma City, Okla—An exemption from 
the sales tax is given gross receipts from rev- 
enue derived from the sale of feeds and seeds, 
in House Bill 221. 

Pond Creek, Okla——-Sam Robertson, manager 
of the Farmers Grain Co., announced that the 
company is now operating on a cash basis in 
all of its business dealings. 


Wyandotte, Okla—The old Montgomery mill, 
landmark on the road between here and Seneca, 
Mo., has collapsed, vibration from a passing 
train believed to have been responsible. It was 
built in the late nineties. 


Kaw, Okla—Glen G. Conklin, owner of the 
Conklin Elvtr. Co., has a novelty in the chicken 
line, an Albino baby chick, white with blood-red 
eyes. He received it in a shipment of chicks and 
is keeping it at the elevator. 


Oklahoma City, Okla—The formal opening 
of the new and enlarged West End Feed & Seed 
_ Store was held Feb. 27, with radio stars pres- 
ent in person to take part on the day’s program. 
Mr. and Mrs. C. Guy Freeland are owners of 
the business. 


Inola, Okla~—Henry Powers, owner of the 
Inola Mills & Elevator, severely injured his 
hand recently while helping to unload a car of 
grain. The shovel he was scooping up the grain 
with struck a nail in the floor of the car, throw- 
ing the shovel in the air and his left hand 
slipped and struck the side of the car. The 
thumb on his left hand was badly cut, requiring 
several stitches to close the wound. He was 
rushed to Claremore General Hospital for med- 
ical attention. 
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Stillwater, Okla—James E. Berry, Paul C. 
Wise and Haskell Cudd have formed a partner- 
ship and, doing business under the name of the 
Stillwater Milling Co., the firm replacing the 
former corporate structure of the milling firm. 
The corporation was liquidated by the above 
named men Dec. 21, 1942, because of the burden 
of corporate taxes. The new arrangement means 
no change in ownership, management or opera- 
tion of the mill. The partners operate another 
mill at Fort Smith, Ark., and an elevator at 
Perry, using the Stillwater Milling Co. name 
also for these places. They do an extensive 
business in flour, feed and other grain products 
in eastern Oklahoma and western Arkansas. 
Mr. Cudd is general manager. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Stites, Ida—Willis Turner recently purchased 
an 85,000-bu. sacked warehouse from F.C.A. 


Rupert, Ida.— High winds did considerable 
damage to the C. D. Johnson warehouse early 
in February. 


Cottonwood, Ida.—The Lewiston Grain Grow- 
ers, Inc., recently purchased a 65,000-bu. bulk 
elevator from the F.C.A. 

Kittitas, Wash—L. Nihoul has been trans- 
ferred by the Milwaukee Grain Elvtr. Co. from 
Malden to its local elevator. 

Culdesac, Ida—The Lewiston Grain Growers, 
Inc., was the successful bidder in sale of a 
95,000-bu. sacked grain warehouse here by the 
F.C.A. 

Lacrosse, Wash. — Hugh Weiford, formerly 
bookkeeper with the Lacrosse Grain Growers, 
Inc., has returned to that position, succeeding 
Frank Reed who has entered the U. S. fighting 
forces. 

Kennewick, Wash. — Building permits have 
been issued for $8,400 for the erection of 16 
grain storage tanks. Each bin will hold ap- 
proximately 3,200 bus. of wheat when completed. 

Kew, 


Reubens, Ida. — A 45-000-bu. bulk elevator 
and 60,000-bu. sacked grain warehouse here 
owned by the Farm Credit Administration were 
purchased recently by the Lewiston Grain 
Growers, Inc. 

Walla Walla, Wash.—John D. Israel, former 
manager of the Continental Grain Co., who 
now is stationed at the air base at Reno, Nev., 
recently was promoted to corporal in the U. S. 
Army Air Force Signal Corps. 

Lapwai, Ida——The Lewiston Grain Growers, 
Inc., purchased a local bulk elevator of 75,000- 
bu. capacity and sacked grain warehouse of 
50,000-bu. from the Farm Credit Ass’n, and will 
convert the facilities to the storage and process- 
ing of peas. 

Spokane, Wash.—A two-alarm fire caused 
damages of $100,000 to the Washington Co- 
operative Egg & Poultry Ass’n building. Loss 
by water was extra heavy. Huge tarpaulins 
were spread to save thousands of sacks of feed 
and scores of workmen and firemen were busy 
carting out crated eggs and brooms. C. P. Case 
is manager of the plant—F. K. H. 

Salem, Ore.—Into the heap of lost legislation 
has gone the “big truck” bill, H. B. 220, when 
the House of Representatives voted 45 to 15 to 
kill it for this session. In this action the House 
decreed that it may be all right for the Goy- 
ernor to grant temporary relief to truckers in 
wartime to permit them to haul 60-ft. trucks 
instead of the 50-footers, now permitted by law 
but it does not want that relief to extend be- 
yond the duration—F. K. H. 
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Ferdinand, Ida.— Anton Sarbacker recently 
bought from the F.C.A. a local 90,000-bu. sacked 
warehouse. \ 


The Dalles, Ore—Voters of Wasco County 
will shortly pass on a $150,000 bond issue for 
construction of an annex to the present grain 
elevator at the Dalles Port. The-annex would 
hold 500,000 bus. of wheat, and is made neces- 
sary for storage of the 1943 crop, because wheat 
previously stored at the two port terminal ware- 
houses have been leased to the Kaiser Ship 
Building Co. The Continental Grain Co., which 
operates the present elevator under lease from 
the Port, has agreed to rent the annex on a 
similar basis—F. K. H. 


Lewiston, Ida—J. W. Shepard, manager of 
the Lewiston Grain Growers, Inc., recently an- 
nounced at Kansas City, Mo., where he had just 
purchased as successful bidder for the co-opera- 
tive grain warehouses and elevators at Lapwai, 
Culdesac, Reubens-and Cottonwood, Ida., placed 


_on sale by the F.C.A., that the co-operative will 


expand its operations into a new field, the stor- 
age and processing of peas. The facilities pur- 
chased “at Lapwai will be converted into a 
modern pea processing and elevator plant at a 
cost of $15,000 to $20,000. 


Joel (Moscow p.o.), Ida.—Completion of the 
purchase of the line of elevators and ware- 
houses from Mark P. Miller Co. by Latah 
Grain Growers, Inc., for $65,000 has been an- 
nounced by H. H. Simpson, manager of the 
co-operative organization. Agreements for the 
purchase were made public last-summer when 
possession of the properties was given to the 
Latah Grain Growers, but legal considerations 
made completion of the transaction impossible 
at that time. Bulk and flat warehouse space to 
accommodate 700,000 bus. of grain was involved 
in the sale. Properties acquired from the Miller 
firm include the elevator and warehouse here, 
two warehouses at Howell, an elevator and two 
warehouses at Troy, an elevator and three ware- 
houses at Deary, a warehouse at Avon, and ele- 
vator and warehouse at Viola, and a ware- 
house at Estes Station. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


North Scottdale, Pa—vThe feed mill of John 
E. and Frances S. Pritts was destroyed by fire 
on the morning of Feb. 19. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


Tripp, S. D—John F. Harnden of Platte is 
the new man in charge of the A. C. Cohrt Grain 

Co. 
’ Aberdeen, S. D.—The elevator and stock of 
the South Dakota Wheat Growers Ass’n were 
damaged by fire Feb. 24. 

Naomi (Lennox p.o.), S. D—W. H. Kuhl- 
meier is in charge of the King Grain Co. ele- 
vator as manager. The elevator re-opened for 
business in February. 

Lake Norden, S. D.—The feed mill purchased 
by the local Farmers Elevator and moved from 
Revillo, is awaiting priorities for electrical wir- 
ing and construction materials to be connected 
with the elevator proper. 

Yankton, S. D—The new Yaggie feed grind- 
ing and mixing plant, one of the most complete 
and modern plants of its kind in the northwest, 
is in full operation, altho there are still some 
installations to be made which will speed up the 
work. A formal celebration of the opening of 
the plant is planned for the near future by the 
management. 


SOUTHEAST 


Huntington, W. Va.—A $28,000 grain fraud, 
in which Gwinn Bros. & Co., were victimized, 
is charged in papers prepared by the prosecuting 
attorney’s office for extradition of two men, 
Grant Jones and Ralph Holt of Richmond, grain 
truckers, arrested in Indianapolis, Ind. A third 
man in custody is John Conley, 60, of Hunting- 
ton, trusted employee of the milling company 
for 26 years. Assistant Prosecuting Attorney 
Wilbur C. Perry said the February grand jury 
indicted seven men in the case, four of the 
defendants not yet arrested. Conley was at 
liberty under $500 bond pending trial, set by 
Common Pleas Judge H. Clay Warth for Feb. 
24. The indictments charged the truckers with 
billing Gwinn Bros. for 1,002,630 lbs. of grain 
delivered at the mill between Jan. 15, 1942 and 
July 18, 1942, while Gwinn Bros. allege they 
actually received only 728,180 lbs. The differ- 
ence in grain was valued at $28,723.60. 


TENNESSEE 


Clifton, Tenn.—T. S. Hassell, owner of a 
* feed mill recently destroyed by fire, is asking 
W.P.B. approval of plans to rebuild. Work is 
estimated to cost $8,000.—J. H. G. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—N. W. Walker, 20, was 
crushed to death Mar. 1 in the collapse of three 
floors of stacked feed and seed at a local feed 
store when the heavy supplies crashed thru to 
the basement of the building. Walker, from 
New England, Ga., had worked at the store only 
about a week.—P.J.P. 


TEXAS 


Saginaw (Ft. Worth p.o.), Tex.—The Bur- 
rus Mill & Elevator, which suffered a severe loss 
in a dust explosion Feb. 23, reported more 
trouble when on March 1 the roof of a large 
warehouse under construction collapsed, killing 
one man and injuring others. 

Fort Worth, Tex.—New members recently 
enrolled by the Texas Grain & Feed Dealers 
Ass’n include the following: Quality Mills, Aus- 
tin; Jacksonville Grain & Commission Co., 
Jacksonville; C. A. Waller Grain Co., Weather- 
ford; Sears Grain Co., Hereford; Dimmitt 
Wheat Growers, Inc., Dimmitt; Boothe Eleva- 
tors, Dimmitt.—G. E. Blewett, Sec’y. 

Gainesville, Tex.— Construction of an office 
building for the Whaley Mill & Elvtr. Co. is 
under way. The building, of brick and con- 
crete, will be 36 x 40 ft. in size. When it is 
completed the present two-story structure will 
be used for storage. The company also con- 
templates construction of a combination truck 
shop and sleeping quarters for the drivers of 
the company. The property is owned by the 
Kimbell-Diamond Milling Co. of Fort Worth. 
—P., J. P. 


Saginaw (Fort Worth p. o.), Tex—Burrus 
Mill & Elvtr. Co. plans construction of two 
elevators with total storage capacity of 7,000,- 
000 bus. to supplement the 4,000,000-bu. dam- 
aged plant here. J. Paul Smith, general man- 
ager, in making the announcement, stated the 
new construction would start at once, to cost 
about $600,000. Repairs on the unit that was 
damaged by explosion and fire Feb. 24 will 
begin as scon as salvage workers clear the site 
of damaged wheat and debris. The flour mill 
soon will be in operation again. 

Van Alstyne, Tex.—Spencer Taylor, presi- 
dent of the Taylor Grain Co., prominent in 
grain, banking and civic circles, died Feb. 18 
in a Dallas hospital. He had been in failing 
health for several years. Mr. Taylor acquired 
controlling interest in the Taylor Grain Co., a 
corporation, in 1924, and was known as a man 
unusually well informed in the grain business. 
He was vice-pres. and cashier of the First 
National Bank and a director of the Van 
Alstyne Cotton Oil Co. Born at Weston, he 
moved here with his parents when a small boy. 
He is survived by his widow, a son, Jas. Nelson 
of Keesler Field, Miss., and a daughter, Mrs. 
Robert Fielder. Funeral services were conducted 
Feb. 19, at the First Methodist Church of which 
he was an active member. Mr. Taylor was long 
a member of the Texas Grain & Feed Dealers 
Ass'n. 


WISCONSIN 


Wausau, Wis.—The Cloverbelt Co-operative 
Oil Ass’n is planning establishment of a co- 
operative feed mill here. 


Advance, Wis.—Alvin Berg was re-appointed 
manager of the Farmers Elvtr. & Lumber Co. 
at the recent annual meeting. 

Strum, Wis.—The Beef River Farmers Union 
Co-op. Oil Co. has purchased the T. M. Olson 
elevator and will convert it into a feed mill. 
The large warehouse adjoining the elevator will 
be reconditioned and used in connection with the 
mill. 

Superior, Wis.—The G. H. St. John Co., feed 
dealers, has filed articles of incorporation chang- 
ing the name of the firm to H. W. Brace Co. 
Stockholders at a regular meeting anproved the 
change. H. W. Brace was elected president, 
H. W. Brace, Jr., vice-pres. and manager, Gust 
M. Swanson, treas. and Clara L. Nelson, sec’y.—- 
BGeG: 
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Fountain City, Wis.—C. L. Bean of Roches- 
ter, Minn., will be the manager of the new 
Foxbilt feed store and mill, and Mrs. Bean will 
assist in the office. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The Froedtert Grain & 
Malting Co., Inc., reported a net income amount- 
ing to $889,897.90 for the 12 month period end- 
ing Jan. 31, 1943, Kurtis R. Froedtert, chairman 
of the board and president of the company, an- 
nounced. Gross income of the company for the 
period was $1,806,807.67, and the earned surplus 
as of Jan. 31, 1943, was $4,076,519.32. 


Holmen, Wis.—John L. Larson, of LaCrosse, 
formerly a training salesman for the James 
Manufacturing Co., of Ft. Atkinson,. has as- 
sumed management of the Holmen mill, upon 
the cessation of a lease of the mill to August 
Grams, Sr., after a period of 11 years. The mill 
specializes in custom grinding and mixing of 
ground feed with commercial supplements. 


Superior, Wis. — The Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Ass’n has paid off $1,000,000 on a 
$1,350,000 debt contracted to build the large 
terminal elevators here in 1941 and other ele- 
vators in Lewiston and Shelby, Mont. Cost of 
the three elevators was reported to be $2,134,726. 
The obligation as contracted was to have run 
10 years, but the entire loan is expected to be 
repaid by 1944, company spokesmen said. 

Manawa, Wis.—Feed dealers from all sections 
of Waupaca County met here recently to dis- 
cuss the problems brought on by war-time re- 
quirements and deficiencies and to organize a 
strong united front to help in the vital work 
of supplying necessary and essential services 
for the production of livestock, livestock prod- 
ucts and food crops. At the close of the meet- 
ing officers were chosen as follows: Carltan 
Schneider, Bear Creek, pres.; T. E. Webb, 
Ogdensburg, vice-pres.; Torgie Torgerson, Iola, 
sec’y-treas. Feed dealers were present from 
Manawa, Marion, Iola, Scandinavia, Weyau- 
wega, Bear Creek, Redfield, Ogdensburg and 
Waupaca. 


Slicing of bread for homes is permitted by 
the U.S.D.A. in an order of Mar. 8 admitting 
the blunder. Horrors! 


Corn ceilings will force the closing of all 
feed mills of Buffalo, N. Y., says E. J. Koehn- 
lein, pres. of the Corn Exchange, on account 
of the low ceilings discouraging the sale of 
corn by farmers. 


Order your Steinlite now. You 
don’t even need a priority — get 
prompt delivery! Wait... and 
be “out of luck.” This is the 
slack season for manufacturing 
moisture testers; May, June, and 
July are rush months. Due to 
war conditions fast deliveries on 
orders placed during the rush 
will be impossible. So... if you 
expect to need a Steinlite for 743 
crops... BY ALL MEANS 
ORDER IT NOW. 


“HEADQUARTERS” for 

Moisture Testers e Triers 

Scales ... all grain and seed 
Testing Equipment 
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Since last published in the Journals 


2,304,933. Conveyer. Clarence C. Larsen, Bis- 
marck, N. D, A conduit with inlets and outlets, 
and scoop-like inner-shell conveyer elements 
which reduce frictional drag of materials being 
conveyed against the conduit walls. 


2,300,846. Lightning Arrester. Glenn B. Rolo- 
son, Crestone, Colo. A vented electric discharge 
expulsion tube Gevice which has a pair of termi- 
nal electrodes in an insulator body similar to 
porcelain or glass. The electrodes are held in 
spaced relationship by the insulator body. 


2,301,804. Bag Holding Apparatus. Veryl F. 
Frye, La Porte, Ind., assignor to Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. A device for holding 
bags in position under a discharge spout. It isa 
roller and cam arrangement attached to the 
spout whereby a bag is secured more tightly as 
it grows heavier with filling. 

2,304,843. Conveyer Mechanism. Ronald E. J. 
Nordquist, Maplewood, N. J., assignor to Amer- 
ican Can Co., New York, N. Y. A control device 
for maintaining proper running alignment of a 
conveyer belt on its pulleys. It consists of a 
support and a sliding carriage to adjust the 
pulley over which the belt turns. 


2,304,249. Detachable Truck Unloader. Wilmar 
L. Erickson, Robbinsdale, Minn. A power take- 
off permanently mounted on a truck frame, and 
a belt conveyor attachable to the power take- 
off and the rear end of the truck frame where- 
by material from the truck is. conveyed the 
length of the coupled belt conveyer. 


2,302,973. Machine for Shredding Corn Stalks 
and Root Crowns. Walter S. Sargent, Des 
Moines, Ia. A portable frame carrying a root- 
loosening element and two rotating hammer 
heads for shredding the material picked up by 
the root-loosening element, and conveyed to 
them. Under the second set of hammers is a 
screen. 


2,309,928. Conveyer Belt. Thomas A. Ben- 
nett, New York, N. Y., assignor to United States 
Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. A carcass com- 
posed of a number of layers of duck bonded 
together with vulcanized rubber. The bottom 
layer of duck has longitudinal bare bottom mar- 
ginal surfaces, and a rubber cover between the 
margins. 


2,305,381. Car Unloading Apparatus. Edward 
E. Frauenheim, Jr., Buffalo, N. Y. A device for 
unloading bulk materials from box cars. It has 
a supporting carriage for tilting and rocking 
the car, and means for conveying materials in 
the car to the car doorway. Tilting and tipping 
of the car is done with car door in relative posi- 
tion to a receiving hopper. 
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2,305,484. Scale Conveyor Structure. Glen G. 
Merchen, Spokane, Wash. A motor driven con- 
veyer element operated in conjunction with 
weighing, and automatic loading means, 


2,301,317. Grain Bin. Arthur B. Osgood and 
David R. Larson, Minneapolis, Minn. An angle 
iron crown ring for cylindrical tanks, with lugs 
and brackets for attaching the overhang of a 
conical roof thereto, thus securing the roof to 
the structure. 


2,306,161. Pelleting Machine. Gustay Adolf 
Frenkel, Oakland, Cal., assignor to Shell Devel- 
opment~Co., San Francisco, Cal. A pair of 
rotary compression molds including peripheral 
pockets and mounted to provide peripheral con- 
tact. Each of the molds is formed as a pair of 
disc halves mounted to provide peripheral con- 
ae only at the peripheral contact point of the 
molds. 


2,304,497. Door Elevating and_ Supporting 
Mechanism. Frank Ditchfield, Cleveland, O., as- 
signor to The Youngstown Steel Door Co., 
Cleveland, 0. Door lifting: and supporting 
mechanism comprising a plurality of longitudi- 
nally spaced retainers, each of which have trun- 
nions adapted to be journalled in said door, and 
each carrying a pair of rollers on which the 
door may ride. 


2,301,084. Conveyer. Alfred De Los Sinden, 
Aurora, Ill., assignor to Redler Conveyor Co., 
Quincy, Mass. A conveyer for finely divided or 
powdered material. It has a casing with a 
middle riser spanned by conveyer flights most 
of which are of the open type, but a few, regu- 
larly spaced, of the semi-solid type, closely 
fitted to a sealing strip in the casing to prevent 
by-passage of material being conveyed. 


2,306,983. Hammer Mill. Charles F. Schutte 
and Herman D. Schutte, Snyder, N. Y., assig- 


‘nors of one-fifth to Nellie D. Schutte, Snyder, 


N. Y. A hammer head rotatably mounted be- 
tween supporting arms attached to the rotor of 
a hammer mill. The hammer head has spaced 
recesses between its head sections which coin- 
side with screw holes in the supporting arms 
whereby the head may be secured in chosen 
fixed position. 


2,300,449. Removable Lining for Box Cars. 
Lawrence A. Rowe, Oak Park, Ill., assignor to 
MacLean-Fogg Lock Nut Co., Chicago, Il. 
Wood lining panels for box cars with steel 
sheathed walls which consist of furring strips 
set into the thickness of the wall, lining boards 
nailed to the strips, and hardware by which the 
ae panels may be removably attached to the 
walls. 


2,303,249. Grain Cleaning Mechanism. James 
T. Ashton and Charles Henry McCord, Battle 
Creek, Mich., assignors to Oliver Farm Equip- 
ment Co., of Delaware. A housing with a plu- 
rality of horizontally disposed shelves arranged 
transversely and in successively stepped rela- 
tionship. Certain shelves are followed by peri- 
pherally ribbed rollers, the ribs angularly dis- 
posed in one direction for half the circumfer- 
ence of the rollers, and in a reverse direction 
for the other half. 
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Shipping Notices 
(Form 3—Duplicating) 


It is to shipper’s advantage to 
advise receiver,- broker or buyer 
promptly of any shipment of grain 
loaded for his account and of real 
help to consignee in handling ship- 
ments efficiently and without demur- 
rage. Shipping notices Form 3 con- 
tain spaces for 

“Date B/L, Initials, Car Number, 
Seal Numbers, Kind and Grade, Sta- 
tion From, Weight, Bushels. Billed 
shipper’s’ order notify ......; draft 
for $:.....3 made through .....- 
bank of ........ to apply on sale of 
bushels made .......” 

Fifty white bond originals, ma- 
chine perforated, easily removed 
without tearing, and 50 manila dupli- 
cates. Heavy pressboard, hinged top 
cover, with two sheets of carbon. 
Size, 514x814 inches. Weight, 8 ozs. 
Order Form 3 SN. Single copy, 80c; 
three copies, $2.20, plus postage. 


For Sale by 


Grain & Feed Journals 


CONSOLIDATED 
327 S. La Salle St. Chicago, IIl. 
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Railroad Claim 
Books 


(Duplicating) require little of your 
time for filing, and contain spaces 
for all the necessary information in 
the order which assure prompt at- 
tention by the claim agent. They 
increase and hasten your returns by 
helping you to prove your claims. 


A is _ Loss of Weight in Transit 


aims. 
B—Loss in Market Value Due to Delay 
in Transit. 


C—Loss in Quality Due to Delay in 
Transit. 


D—Loss in Market Value Due to Delay 
in Furnishing Cars. 


E—Overcharge in Freight or Weight. 


These claim blanks are printed on 
bond paper, well bound in book 
form, each book containing 100 
originals and 100 duplicates, a two- 
page index, instructions and sum- 
mary showing claims unpaid, and 
four sheets of carbon. 


The five forms are assembled in three 
separate books, each of 200 leaves, 
weight 3 Ibs. Price of each book $2.25, 
plus postage. 


411-A contains 100 sets all Form A. 
411-E contains 100 sets all Fotm E. 


411-5 contains 60 sets Form A, 10 
Form B, 10 Form C, 10 Form D and 10 
Form E. 
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Save Your V-Belt Drives 


V-belt drives are particularly applicable to 
the grain and feed milling industry. Here use 
of individual drives offers economy in intermit- 
tent operation of grinders, crackers, mixers, 
cleaners, legs, and other machines in accord- 
ance with customer demand. Ease and economy 
of installing V-belts on individual drives in 
this connection has brought them popularity. 
Unfortunately, these very advantages also have 
led to many improper, troublesome, and hazard- 
ous installations. 

Several design factors affect the performance 
of V-belts. These factors should be considered 
carefully in selecting the proper drive for a 
given installation, or in repairing a drive al- 
ready in use. 

Friction is inherent in a short-center V-belt 
drive. Made of fabric and rubber, the belts 
build up heat quickly when subjected te: more 
friction than they can dissipate readily. For 
this reason the grooves in the sheaves over 
which the belts run should be machined ac- 
curately, and should be of the proper size. The 
shafts of the sheaves should be maintained in 
accurate alignment. Proper tension should be 
maintained on the belts, for too much tension 
forces the belts deep into the grooves and builds 
up friction, and too little tension allows the 
belts to creep or slip in the grooves. A slight 
bow on the slack side of the belt is about right. 

V-belts transmit power in almost direct pro- 
portion to the speed at which they are operated, 
up to the point where centrifugal force inter- 
feres with such transmission. V-belt manu- 
facturers pronounce speeds of between 3,000 
and 4,000 ft. per minute as nearly ideal, but they 
frown upon higher speeds. 

In determining speeds it should be remem- 
bered that a V-belt does not travel at the same 
speed as the outside diameter of a sheave. Its 
point of frictional draw is along its sides inside 
the sheave. Pitch must be figured from this 
point, and the r.p.m. of the driving and driven 
sheaves calculated from the same point. 

The diamaters of the sheaves, plus the dis- 
tance between the driving and driven shafts, will 
determine the arc of contact between the belt 
and the sheaves. In anything less than a one- 
to-one ration between the sheaves, the belt will 
have an arc of contact of less than 180 degrees 
(or half) on the smaller sheave. The less the 
arc of contact, the less the frictional draw be- 
tween the belt and the sheave, and the less 
power will be transmitted. 

The design of the V-belt drive should con- 
sider the maximum pull to which a belt will 
be subjected. Head drives and _sheller drives 
particularly may be subjected to terriflc strain 
should the leg belt choke, or the sheller stall. 
Consequently the strength of the V-belt drive 
used should equal the over-load capacity of 
the motor (usually 2% times the full load ca- 
pacity). 

Altho they are not recommended, V-flat 
drives are often used in grain elevators for light 
duty. Engineers admit that it is sometimes 
possible to run V-belts between a small grooved, 
drive pulley, and a flat faced, large, driven pul- 
ley, but they point out that the ratio of such a 
drive: should not be less than 3 to 1, and the 
distance between the pulleys should be no 
greater than the diameter of the large pulley. 
This allows sufficient contact between the inner 
faces of the belts and the surface of the flat 
pulley where power requirements are light. 
It appears obvious that the large pulley in such 
a drive should never be crowned. Sheaves on 
both the driving and the driven pulley, of course, 
makes them preferable, more positive, drive. 

V-belt drives (single and multiple) are high- 
ly efficient and long-lived when properly de- 
signed and fitted to the purpose for which they 
are used. But failures resulting from inefficient 
design can be avoided only by basic correction of 
the design to fit its purpose. 


Canadian distillers will have used 4,500,000 
bus. of wheat in production of industrial alcohol, 


by July 31. 


Victory Tax Is Advance 


’ Income Tax 


The 5% Victory Tax withheld by employers 
and turned over to the federal Department of 
Internal Revenue constitutes partial advance 
payment of income taxes on wages and salaries. 


The department’s claim for the amount of the 
Victory Tax is against the employe. The em- 
ployer is required by law to cooperate by with- 
holding the 5% tax on wages and salaries and 
turning it over to the government so that the 
government will be assured of having. this 
money as it is earned, instead of waiting for a 
year and then discovering that the wage earner 
has spent it and cannot pay his income tax. If 
the employer withholds a lesser amount than 
5% (due to fractions involved), the employe is 
still liable for the full 5% at income tax time 
in 1944 and must then make up the deficit. 

But the 5% so collected and placed in the 
hands of the Internal Revenue Department be- 
comes a credit against the tax on 1943 income, 
due and payable (if not changed in the interim) 
Mar. 15, 1944. For example, if an employe’s 
individual tax return on Mar. 15, 1944, shows 
that he owes the government a total of $250 
income tax, and $100 has been withheld from 
his wages by his employer for the Victory Tax, 
this $100 is deducted from the income tax bill, 
leaving him owing the government $150 income 
tax. 

Wages paid “casual labor not in the course 
of the employer’s trade or business” need not 
be subjected to the 5% Victory Tax by the 
employer. But all wages paid for labor that is 
in the course of an employer’s trade or business 
is subject to the tax. 

Basis for the collection by the employer is 
5% on all wages and salaries above $624 per 
year. For convenience in making quarterly re- 
turns, the deduction is made each pay day, and 
tables have been set up for calculating the 
amount to be withheld.for each wage and each 
pay period, beginning with the weekly pay-roll 
period. 

Where wages are paid daily, the amount of 
tax withheld “will be based upon the excess of 
the aggregate of wages paid during the period 
of a calendar week over the deduction which 
would be allowed for a weekly pay-roll period.” 
In this case no tax is withheld until the employe 
has been paid $12, then 5% is withheld on the 
remainder earned within a seven-day period. 

Employers are required “to keep such records 
and to render under oath such statements as the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue may re- 
quire.” No forms of records to be maintained 
have been prescribed, but the Internal Revenue 
Department holds that records should be kept 
to indicate the number of persons employed dur- 
ing the year, payments to whom are subject to 
the withholding provisions, their periods of em- 
ployment and the amounts and dates of pay- 
ment. This is essential information which will 
be found necessary in filling out the Victory 
Tax forms filed by employers within 30 days 
of the close of each quarter along with the re- 
turn of the amounts of tax withheld. 


Oilseed Limitations Continued 


Food Production Order No. 9 has been issued 
by the U. S. D. A. to continue limitations on 
oilseed meal stocks of feed manufacturers, 
dealers, and consumers, and to limit processor 
stocks of these important feedstuffs. 

The order was effected Mar. 1, and continues 
to Apr. 30, superseding and continuing the pro- 
visions in Oilseed Order No. 6, and its amend- 
ments, which was issued by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. last December to limit sales, de- 
liveries, exchanges, and inventories of oilseed 
meal and cake. 

Food Preduction Order No. 9 also prohibits 
processors from acquiring a stock of oilseed 
meals as of the end of any month in excess of 
the quantity held as of the same date in 1942, 
or an amount equal to the quantity produced or 


acquired by processors during the preceding 5 
days, whichever is greater. Administration of 
the order is in the hands of C. C. C. 


Corn Root Worm a Menace 


By Harotp GuNpeERSON, Iowa State College 

No corn variety has yet been developed which 
is resistant to corn rootworm. A variety which 
shows high resistance one year may be quite 
susceptible the next. Consequently, only by plan- 
ning a program of careful rotation now can 
heavy damage from the rootworm be avoided 
this year. 


There was a great increase in the damage by 
rootworms in Iowa in 1942. In some fields the 
ears did not fill; in many other instances the 
yield was reduced from 25 to 50 per cent. Even 
light infestations reduce yields up to 5 per cent. 


Only the fact that the weather was the most 
favorable in history for corn saved lowa from 
more extensive damage. If we had had our 
usual hot, dry weather in August the damage 
would have been heavy. 


Two species of corn rootworms are found in 
the state—the northern and southern. The for- 
mer is found thruout the state, the latter is 
prevalent only in southern Iowa. 


CONTROL.—Most important in control of 
the northern species is regular rotation of all 
crops. Corn never should be grown in the same 
field more than 2 years in succession, and the 
corn that is grown should be an adapted hybrid 
variety with a vigorous root system, planted in 
a well-prepared seedbed. 


Rotation is effective in coping with the north- 
ern corn rootworm because the adult lays its 
eggs in the corn field in September. These eggs 
hatch in May, and if corn is again growing in 
the field the larvae begin to feed and do dam- 
age. If no corn is present the larvae starve 
because they are unable to survive on any crop 
but corn. 


Beans, peas and lentils when bought for 
seed exclusively have been exempted from the 
original O.P.A. rationing order at the request 
of they UiSs DRA: 


A Corn Belt manpower and machinery 
conference was held at Des Moines Mar. 15 
by governors of 11 states invited by Governor 
B. B. Hickenlooper of Iowa, who states that 
the problems of machinery and manpower are 
not being met at all.—P.J.P 
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Field Seeds | 


Batavia, Ia.—Jesse Fisher has opened a 
seed corn agency. 

Crawfordsville, Ind.—Tully C. Crabbs is 
recovering from an attack of pneumonia. 

Brookings, S, D.—The 23d Little Inter- 
national Livestock and Grain Show was held 
Mar. 5 and 6. 


Ft. William, Ont—The annual seed fair of 
the Thunder Bay Crop Improvement Ass’n will 
be held Apr. 3. 


Davenport, Ia.—_—Owen J. Nelson, manager, 
estimated the loss by fire in the seed corn plant 
at $7,000, mostly in office supplies. 

Charlottetown, P.E.I,—The Canadian Seed 
Growers Ass’n plans to hold its annual meet- 
ing here at St. Dunstan’s College, June 22-23. 

Woodbine, Ia—Paul L. McKinney, seed 
corn grower, has bought a building in town and 
installed machines for grading and treating seed 
corn. 


Ralston, Neb.—The Nebraska Seed Co. has 
bought a building here to be used as a seed han- 
dling plant and will erect a seed cleaning house 
40x40 ft. 

Yankton, S. D—Wm. Williams of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., formerly a seedsman with Cargill, 
Inc., is now manager of the field seed depart- 
ment of Gurney’s, Inc. 


Yankton, S. D.—Complying with an order 


of court, Burke Schriver has abandoned the 
name of Gurney for his seed business and will 
call it Sunshine State Seed Co. 


Ontario, Ore.—The plant of the Blue 
Mountain Seed Growers’ Co-operative is to be 
taken over by the seed marketing department of 
the Pacific Supply Co-operative. 

Holdredge, Neb.—The Robinson Seed Co., 
of Waterloo, will contract for the growing of 
500 to 700 acres of hybrid corn here; and will 
use a portable drier. The company will supply 
the detasseling crews. 

Columbus, O.—John Cannon has been hon- 
ored by the Ohio State University with a fel- 
lowship award in recognition of his good work 
in hybrid corn growing during the past decade. 
He has been growing seed corn for 25 years. 


Sales of seed beans have been halted under 
an O.P.A. order. Jas. A. Young, executive 
sec’y of the American Seed Trade Ass’n, de- 
clares that the seed ration program if carried 
out will cause a “major reduction in food pro- 
duction.” 


Winchester, Ind—Demand for field seeds 
has been excellent, sold completely out of the 
Grimm varieties of alfalfa, but still have a lit- 
tle southwestern seed left. Red clover has come 
back into its own with the government placing 
a floor under next year’s crop. Trade seems to 
be in much better spirits—C. C. Barnes, exec. 
v.p. of Goodrich Bros. Co. 


Chicago, Ill—Samples of grain submitted 
in competition for the Philip W. Pillsbury 
award in each state will be judged here Mar. 29 
by a committee of agronomists. The national 
wheat prize consists of a substantial cash award, 
and appropriate trophy and an all-expense trip 
to Minneapolis as guest of the donor in order 
that the winner may have an opportunity to 
meet with leading agronomists and receive first- 
hand information on scientific research in cereal 
grain as conducted in modern laboratories. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—There will be ample 
supplies of quality soybeans for seed purposes 
to take care of the needs of producers this year, 
tho there is a severe shortage of early maturing 
varieties, such as the Richland. Any soybeans 
held for seed purposes should be imme- 
diately tested for germination, and for seed use 
should germinate at least 80%. Germination 
tests should again be made nearer the period for 
planting, to see if the germination has held up. 
—Fred W. Sale, sec’y Indiana Grain Dealers 
Ass’n. 

Spokane, Wash.—A word of warning is 
offered to warehousemen and grain dealers-re- 
garding the purchase and sale of seed wheat for 
spring-sown crops. The Pacific Northwest Crop 
Improvement Ass’n, thru its manager, Willard 
N. Crawford, has just completed a survey of 
seed-wheat conditions in the Inland Empire. 
Mr. Crawford advises dealers who. purchase 
seed wheat for re-sale to avoid taking mixed 
varieties and weed-infested wheat for seed. In 
fall-sown Federation areas of Washington 
there is an ever-present danger of morning- 
glory infestation. Buyers should be careful in 
securing seed from such areas——Don M. Gem- 
ene sec’y Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers 

ss’n. 


Topeka, Kan.—House Bill 171: Hybrid 
seed corn bill as approved by the State Board 
of Agriculture has passed the House and is 
now under general orders on the Senate cal- 
endar. House Bill 307: amending present 
seed law. Introduced by the House Com’ite on 
Agriculture, approved by the State Board of 
Agriculture. It is now under general orders on 
the House calendar. Briefly, it provides: that 
the first seller will share responsibility in offer- 
ing seeds for sale, whether sold for planting or 
to be processed. Penalties for violation range 
from $1 to $500. A few of the more objection- 
able weed seeds permitted in negligible amounts 
under the present law have been reduced by 
50%. Seed men interested should write their 
state representatives for HB 307, advises J. F. 
Moyer, sec’y Kansas Grain, Feed & Seed Deal- 
ers Ass’n. 


Seed Movement in February 


Receipts and shipments of seeds at the vari- 
ous markets during February, compared with 
February, 1942, in bushels except where other- 
wise indicated, were: 


FLAXSEED 
Receipts Shipments 
, 1943 1942 1943 1942 
Chicago 66,000 97,000 74,000 103,000 
Ft. William 410,184 288,120 423,045 313,581 
Minneapolis 627,000 704,200 165,000 141,400 
Superior 22,489 3,563 1,741 284,395 
KAFIR AND MILO 
Alutchinson 55,000 RS5000) sicisncth Meee 
Kan. City 119,000 127,400 133,200 168,000 
New Orleans ...... 48,400 2,200 ve 
Omaha > ) 3. oe GOOG: beac vee sakes 
St. Joseph 7,500 #500 «eae 1,500 
St. Louis 8,400 23,800 2,800 16,800 
CLOVER 
Chicago, Ibs.- 1,303,000 2,079,000 318,000 821,00 
Milw’kee, lbs. 378,470 30,000 435,615 682,875 
TIMOTHY 
Chicago, lbs. 950,000 706,000 299,000 338,000 
Milw’kee, lbs. 378,475 240.000 151,505 244,760 
ANE SEED 
Ft. Worth 72,000 6,000 63,000 5,000 
Hutchinson A, ea tee eee oa, TES Aa 
Kan. City 4,200 19,600 1,800 4,800 
Wichita BO G0G er oe oar 5. COW ee wy cates 
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New Oklahoma Seed Law 


The new Oklahoma seed law provides that 
the President of the State Board of Agriculture, 
who may act thru his authorized agents, is au- 
thorized: (1) to issue a license to any person, 
vendor, partnership, firm, corporation, trust, 
company, society, or association upon payment 
of one dollar for each retail seed dealer and ten 
dollars for each wholesale seed dealer; said 
license to be requested by each seed dealer and 
applied for upon application forms furnished for 
that purpose. A separate license shall be re- 
quired for each place of business, and for any 
truck or automobile or other means of trans- 
portation, from which agricultural seed or vege- 
table seed and plants are sold, offered for sale 
or exposed for sale; said license shall be for a 
period of one year and shall expire Dec. 31. 
Out-of-state wholesale and retail seed dealers 
who sell or ship agricultural seed or vegetable 
seed and plants into this state shall obtain a 
license or permit in.the same manner and pay a 
reciprocal charge but in no case less than one 
dollar. 


Before any agricultural seed are sold, offered 
for sale or exposed for sale in this state, the 
vendor shall pay an inspection fee of not to ex- 
ceed two (2c) cents for each bagged unit of 
seed and shall affix thereto, a tag to be fur- 
nished by the Seed Division of the State De- 
partment of Agriculture. Agricultural seed sold 
in barrels, bulk, or other containers, shall also 
be required to have said tag affixed thereto and 
the vendor shall pay an inspection fee of not to 
exceed two (2c) cents for each hundred pounds 
or fraction thereof. 

Dealers desiring to comply with the law may 
obtain complete information from Parks 
Yeats, state seed analyst, Dept. of Agriculture, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Ease Restriction on Bermuda 
Grass 


The original order, issued Jan. 20, froze the 
movement of all Bermuda and carpet grass seed, 
and provided that sales and transfers be made 
only to specified government agencies. 

The Department also said no purchases will 
be made by the Commodity Credit Corporation; 
that, instead, the Army will do the buying for 
the military establishments. 

Military requirements are for the seeding of 
flying fields, drill grounds, and cantonment 
areas. A schedule of prices of seed to be bought 
is obtainable from the Office of the Chief of 
Engineers, War Department. 

Mar. 2 the U.S.D.A. amended its order No. 6 
so as to permit any person to “transfer thresh- 
er-run Bermuda grass seed or thresher-run car- 
pet grass seed to an established seed dealer.” 


Grains Approved for Minnesota 
After a conference of agronomists, plant pa- 
thologists and biochemists Vicland and Tama 
oats, Wisconsin 38 barley, Regent and New 
thatch wheat, and Crystal and Kota flax and 12 
new hybrid corn varieties were placed on the 
recommended list for Minnesota crops. 

Removed from the recommended list were 
anes wheat, Bison flaxseed and Velvet bar- 
ey. 

Minrus, Rusota and Anthony oats were re- 
tained for use in northwestern Minnesota only. 
The newcomers, Tama and Vicland, are excel- 
lent yielders and are resistant to stem and 
crown rusts and the smuts. . 

Buda remains the only recommended flax on 
the list for northwestern Minnesota with Bison 
dropped. In areas where rust has not been a 
serious factor, Redwing and Biwing flax are 
recommended and two highly rust resistant 
types, Viking and Walsh, while not on the list, 
are recommended along with Royal to increase 
plantings to meet 1943 flax goals. Seed of 
both Crystal and Kota flax are not sufficient to 
be available for 1943 seeding. 


Plead Guilty to Violations of 
Federal Seed Act 


The Northern Field Seed Co., Winona, 
Minn., has been fined $105 for violation of the 
Federal Seed Act. The company pleaded guilty 
on Jan. 26, 1943, to two counts and nolo con- 
tendere to a third count, in answer to informa- 
tion filed in the United States District Court 
at St. Paul, Minn. 

The violations | of the Pe Seed Act con- 
sisted of shipping into Iowa 10 bags of sweet 
clover seed falsely labeled. The seed was found 


to contain mustard, dock, and dodder, which ° 


are noxious weeds in Iowa and were not shown 
on the label to be present as required by law. 
The seed was labeled to show a germination of 
66 per cent and 6 per cent hard seed, whereas 
it was found to germinate 32 per cent with 2 
per cent hard seed. The percentage of inert 
matter, the percentage of weed seeds and the 
name of the variety were not correctly shown. 

A shipment of 10 bags of a pasture mixture 
into Wisconsin was falsely labeled with respect 
to the germination percentages of the rape seed, 
sorgo seed, and proso seed present in the mix- 
ture. It was incompletely labeled with respect 
to the name and number of noxious-weed seeds. 
The seed was also prohibited from sale in Wis- 
consin because of the presence of the noxious 
weed seeds Charlock and Indian mustard at 
the rate of 1515 and 140 seeds per pound. 

The Wisconsin Department of Agriculture 
and the Iowa Department of Agriculture co- 
operated in the investigations. 

The Belt Seed Co., Baltimore, Md., pleaded 
guilty to violation of the Federal Seed Act on 
Feb. 19, 1943, in answer to information filed in 
the United States District Court at Baltimore. 
This case involved a shipment of 55 bags of 
so-called domestic grown Canadian bluegrass 
shipped to the United States Naval Munitions 
Depot at Burns City, Ind. The seed was found 


to be mislabeled as to the percentage of pure 
seed and found to contain 20.35 per cent timo- 
thy seed, not stated on the label. The seed also 
was not labeled to show the name and number 
of noxious weed seeds, whereas approximately 
2,000 per pound were found present. The court 
assessed a fine of $25. 


High Corn Yields in lowa 


The average yield of the entries in the 1942 
Iowa corn yield test established an all-time 
record, it was announced at Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames. 

The highest yields were obtained in the North 
central section of Iowa where the average for 
all entries was 99.78 bus. an acre. The high- 
est yield of this section was 110.43 bus., with a 
good many over 100. 

Next was the South central section with an 
average yield of 92.08 bus., followed by South- 
ern Iowa with 75.08 and Northern Iowa, with 
64.91 bus. Average moisture percentage of all 
entries was lowest in Southern Iowa, with 
South Central second, North Central third and 
Northern Iowa highest. The average for North- 
ern lowa was 31.2 per cent as compared with 
15.8 for Southern Iowa. 


Germination of Treated Wheat 
After Storage 


G. T. S. Baylis, a New Zealand scientist, 
found that both Agrosan G and Ceresan U. T. 
1875 A improved the field germination of Solid 
Straw Tuscan wheat after storage for 12 
months. Wheat samples of 16.7-12.8 per cent 
moisture content were included, and dusts were 
used at both standard and excess dosages. 

Injury from dusting occurred when wheat 
with 16.7 per cent moisture was stored for 12 
months in a closely lidded bin, but under such 
conditions field germination of nondusted wheat 
also declined substantially. 

Data are included relating to changes in 
moisture content of wheat during storage and 
to the relationship between field and laboratory 
germination tests of dusted grain. 


Hemp Production Coming 

Hemp will take some of the acreage normally 
devoted to grain in northern Illinois when the 
government completes several mills in that area 
for extracting the fibres from this excellent 
source of marine rope, cordage, and thread. 

Production of hemp is expected to start in 
1943 under contracts between growers and the 
Commodity Credit Corp. The latter will sup- 
ply seed, and special machines for cutting and 
for binding, for a consideration that will, bea 
part of the contract. 

Each extraction plant will process hemp from 
about 4,000 acres of land. Since transportation 
is a large factor in the economy of hemp pro- 
duction, growers will be signed up in areas 
within 12 miles of such plants. 

Corn Belt production of hemp is a war emer- 
gency that grows out of loss of imports of fibre 
from the Orient and the islands in the Pacific 
ocean. It is a duration crop, unless research 
develops new uses for high-quality fibre. Full 
instructions for hemp growing appear in Cir- 
cular 547 of the University of Illinois, College 
of Agriculture, Urbana. 


The government’s urgent demand for larg- 
er and larger production of livestock and live- 
stock products is developing the livestock in- 
dustry in fringe territories, such as the great 
plains where droughts of the last decade reduced 
livestock population almost to the vanishing 
point. Elevators in these wide areas that have 
been concerned with nothing more than re- 
ceiving and shipping of grain for most of the 
years they have been operated, can expect to 
follow the lead of middle eastern and of corn 
belt elevators in developing retail business to 
supply their farmers with needed proteins and 
concentrates. 


Pah 


Infringement of Patent on Seed 


Corn Grader 


To plant corn evenly the kernels must be 
of a uniform dimension to which the corn 
planting machine has been adjusted; and it is 
the practice of seedsmen to sell corn graded as 
to size. 

One of the seed corn grading machines is 
that invented by Lester Pfister, the hybrid corn 
specialist of El Paso, Ill, and Geo. W. Steele 
who have been granted a patent thereon. 

To grade its seed corn the Dyar Hybrid Corn 
Co., of Metamora, Ill, bought a grader of the 
Superior Separator Co., of Minneapolis, 
Minn., known as the Roto-Shake. 

Alleging that Dyar by his use of this ma- 
chine is infringing his patent Mr. Pfister has 
brought suit for damages against Dyar, and at 
the trial now begun at Peoria, Ill., the Superior 
Separator Co. intervened as a defendant. 

Counsel for defendant states that Mr. Pfis- 
ter’s patent is invalid, because the claims are 
abiguous. 


Oats Need Manganese 

A manganese deficiency disease, grey speck 
of oats, has been found on alkaline mineral 
soils. Oats growing on alkaline sandy loam 
soils in Ingham, St. Clair, and Tuscola Coun- 
ties, Michigan, were found to be seriously af- 
fected by the disorder. Applications of man- 
ganese sulfate greatly reduced the difficulty. 
Magnesium sulfate proved to be a partial cor- 
rective. : 

During a survey of bean fields in 1940 for 
symptoms of potash deficiency, a discoloration 
of the bean leaves similar to that produced by 
a manganese deficiency was noted. Studies dur- 
ing 1941 showed the difficulty to be present in 
a number of fields and parts of fields. Soil tests 
showed the soils to be neutral or slightly alka- 
line where the deficiency symptoms were ob- 
served. 

Deficiency symptoms were found where an 
unusually vigorous growth of the bean vines 
occurred, which led to the conclusion that the 
luxuriant growth resulted in an exhaustion of 
the available supply of manganese. Manganese 
sulfate treatments resulted in a disappearance 
of the deficiency symptoms, as reported by the 
Michigan Experiment Station. 


I regret very much indeed that a House Ap- 
propriations Sub-committee has rejected the pro- 
gram which calis for $100,000,000 for incentive 
payments to farmers who increase their produc- 
tion in 1943 of peanuts, soybeans, flax, potatoes, 
dried beans, dried peas, truck crops, grain sor- 
ghums and sweet potatoes.—Secretary of Agri- 
culture Claude R. Wickard. 


WEEDS 


and Weed Seeds 


Your farmer patrons, yourself, in 
fact, everyone interested in the bet- 
terment of agriculture, will welcome 
this new book. Its 76 pages, 6x9, 
contain information, with illustra- 
tions of Noxious Weeds, Lawn 
Weeds, Poisonous Plants and aids 
dealers to identify noxious weed 
seeds. Nothing like it ever before 
published. Price $1.00 plus postage. 
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Fewer Acres, but More Oats 


Iowa farmers have been asked to reduce their 
oat acreage by 8 per cent in 1943. lowa farm- 
ers, however, are “holding an ace in their 
hands’—they have enough seed of the new 
disease-resistant varieties so that they can cut 
their acreage 8 per cent and still produce as 
many bushels of oats as with the larger acreage 
of the older varieties, according to H. C. Mur- 
phy and L. C. Burnett of Iowa Agricultural 
Experiment Station, in the Farm Science Re- 
porter, who say: 

Iowa oat yields will increase 5 to 25 bus. per 
acre over that obtained from older varieties if 
only the new, high-yielding, disease-resistant 
varieties are planted. Sufficient seed of the new 
varieties was produced in every part of the state 
in 1942 to sow the entire 1943 Iowa oat acreage. 
If the season is a “good oat” year these new 
varieties should raise the average yields 5 to 10 
bus. per acre over what would be obtained from 
older varieties. Should we experience a severe 
crown rust (leaf rust) outbreak in 1943 the 
new varieties might easily yield 20 to 30 bus. 
per acre more than other varieties. 


THESE NEW, HIGH-YIELDING, RUST 
AND SMUT-RESISTANT VARIETIES are 
Tama, Boone, Control and Marion. They have 
yielded an average of 6 bus. more than the 
three leading older varieties during the good 
oat years (1939, 1940 and 1942) in tests by the 
Iowa Station at Ames and Kanawha. During 
the poor oat years (1938 and 1941), when crown 
rust was severe, they outyielded the older va- 
rieties by an average of 28 bus. per acre. The 
new varieties consistently have had a higher 
weight per bushel than the older varieties, with 
the difference being very great when crown 
rust was severe. | 


The new varieties—Tama, Boone, Control and 
Marion—were developed co-operatively by the 
Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station and the 
United States Department of Agriculture. They 
are highly resistant to crown rust (leaf rust), 
stem rust and both smuts of oats. Older va- 
rieties, such as Gopher, Iogold, Iowa 105 (Rich- 
land), Iowa 103, Vanguard, have no resistance 
to crown rust and have suffered badly during 
years such as 1935, 1938 and 1941, when crown 
rust infection was severe. 


TAMA, BOONE AND CONTROL were 
selected from a cross of Victoria x Richland. 
They inherit their crown rust and smut resis- 
tance from Victoria, a variety introduced from 
Argentina in 1927. From Iowa 105 (Richland) 
they inherit yielding ability, early maturity, stiff 
straw, yellow grain and resistance to stem rust. 
Tama, Boone and Control are definitely supe- 
rior to their Iowa 105 parent in yield and bushel 
weight, the difference. being very striking in 
poor oat years when crown rust is severe. Tama 
has outyielded Boone, Control and Marion in 
all Iowa tests by about 3 bus. per acre. Boone, 
Control and Marion are similar in average yield. 

MARION was selected from a cross of 
Markton x Rainbow. High resistance to smut 
and some yielding ability were inherited from 
Markton, a variety developed at, Moro, Ore., 
from an unnamed variety introduced from Tur- 
key. Marion inherited additional yielding abil- 
ity, high resistance to stem rust and moderate 
resistance to crown rust from Rainbow, a selec- 
tion from Green Russian developed by the 
North Dakota Experiment Station. Marion is 
high-yielding, has superior grain quality, is al- 
most white in grain color, thin hulled and aver- 
ages high in bushel weight. It is taller than 
Tama, Boone or Control and is a few days 
later in maturity. Marion may lodge on rich 
soils, but it is as stiff strawed as the old stand- 
ard varieties. 

These new smut and rust-resistant oat varie- 
ties are not “wonder crops,” nor are they “hy- 
brid oats.” They are well-adapted, early varie- 
ties which give higher yields and heavier weights 
mainly because of their resistance to diseases. 


AVERAGE YIELDS in recent years of 
Tama, Marion and Boone, compared with 
Gopher (in parentheses) have been as follows: 
1938, when crown rust was severe, 68 (43) ; 
1939, when there was little crown rust, 66 (59) ; 
1940, no crown rust, 81 (74) ; 1941, crown rust 
very severe, 51 (20), and 1942, some crown 
rust, 67 (62). 
in favor of the new resistant varieties was 15 
bus. per acre. 

Boone and Control were not available for 
distribution until 1940, 10 years after the orig- 
inal cross was made between Victoria and Rich- 
land in 1930. Likewise, the Vanguard oat, a 
late, stem rust-resistant variety developed by 
the Dominion Rust Research Laboratory at 
Winnipeg, Canada, was first distributed in 1936 
from a cross made between Hajira and Banner 
in 1926. 

Oat varieties selected from hybrids do not 
“run out” in the sense that hybrid corn does, 
and providing the seed is kept pure it is not 
necessary to obtain new seed of a particular 
variety from year to year. 

For best results oat seed should be cleaned 
and treated with New Improved Ceresan or 
some other approved fungicide. Even tho the 
new varieties are resistant to both smuts, seed 
of these varieties should also be treated. 

Farmers can obtain a list of those selling seed 
of Tama, Boone, Control and Marion from 
their county extension director (county agent). 
A list of growers having certified seed of 
Tama, Boone and Marion for sale also can be 
obtained from the same source or by writing 
to the Secretary of the Iowa Agricultural Ex- 
periment Ass’n, Ames, Iowa. By purchasing 
certified seed, a farmer can be sure of obtain- 
ing a start with good, pure seed of the variety 
he desires. 


Des Moines, Ia.—An O.P.A. price freeze 
has stopped wild bidding for used machinery 
at farm sales, and limited prices for used trac- 
tors, combines, cornpickers, cornbinders, and 
hay balers to .a percentage of the retail price 
when new. The price freeze applies to both 
private transaction between farmers, and sales 
conducted by auctioneers. Effect is that when 
four or five bidders name the maximum price 
for a piece of farm equipment at an auction 
sale, their names must be shaken up in a hat, 
and the name of the lucky bidder drawn. 
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Tregal, a New Barley 

The North Dakota Agricultural Experiment 
Station has released a new barley variety named 
Tregal. ‘ This new variety is from a cross be- 
tween Trebi and Regal, a smooth awned variety, 
made at the North Dakota Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. The cross was made in the green- 
house in 1931, by G. N. Geiszler, then assistant 
plant breeder, who also made the early selec- 
tions. L. R. Waldron made the later selections 
and carried on the later nursery tests. It was 
introduced into the larger field plot trials in 
1937. ; 

At Fargo, 1937 to 1942, Tregal yielded 46.0 
bus. per acre, against 46.4 for Trebi. 

Tregal has some of the plant characteristics 
of its Trebi parent, capacity for high yield, simi- 
lar maturity and relatively short straw. In 
other respects, however, the variety differs from 
Trebi in having smooth awns, slightly stronger 
straw and a shorter and smaller white kernel. 
Nearly all barley ‘varieties are susceptible to 
stem and leaf rust and no appreciable difference 
in this respect has been noted for Tregal. 

Data on the malting qualities of Tregal are 
not conclusive. Extensive tests are being made 
this winter on the 1942 crop. Earlier tests show 
that it has a less mealy endosperm than Wis. 38 
or Manchuria, resemblying Trebi more in this 
respect. In percentage extract of malt it com- 
pares favorably with other varieties, and in dia- 
static power is about equal to Wis. 38, but defi- 
nitely below Manchuria. A northern grown high 
diastatic barley like Manchuria is sometimes in 
special demand for the production of distillers’ 
malt. 

Until more complete information is available, 
Tregal should be regarded primarily as a feed 
barley, having smooth awns, and capable of 
yielding well, thus serving as a replacement for 
Trebi and other rough awned feed barleys. 


Washington, D. C.—The International 
Wheat Council took steps Jan. 29 to set up 
a 100,000,000-bu. pool of wheat for relief in 
Europe, Asia and Africa. 


Prices of farm products averaged approxi- 
mately 115 per cent of parity on Jan. 15, com- 
paréd with an average of 103 per cent of parity 
for the year 1942—U.S.D.A. 


U.S.S.R.—Recapture of the Caucasus re- 
gion is expected to aid Russian bread grain 
production, reports Broomhall. Officials have 
announced preparations to rush spring seeding 
with machinery moved back from the Ukraine. 
New areas east of the Volga, and in Siberia 
will be placed in production. 
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Buffalo, N. Y.—The Great Lakes Shippers 
Advisory Board will meet Mar. 23 and 24 at 
the Hotel Statler. 


The minimum weight in connection with 
shipments of grain in bulk is increased by the 
ies Waterways Corporation in Tariff No. 

The railroads on Feb. 1 had only 67 new 
plain box cars on order. All freight cars on 
order were but 19,281, against 68,070 new cars 
on order a year ago. 


Abandonment of 10.5 miles between Cole- 
man and Beaverton, Mich., by the Pere Mar- 
quette would be permitted under a report by 
Examiner Romero. 


Abandonment by the Rock Island of 21.66 
miles from Stockton to Tipton, Ia., is per- 
mitted by the I.C.C. Authority to abandon 
Pcs, between Avoca and Carson, Ia., is 
enied. 


Abandonment of its Hannibal branch by 
the Omaha Road has been authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The line 
extends 4.68 miles between Cornell and Hol- 
combe, Wis. 


The B. & O.in Supp. 45 to Tariff H 2500-G, 
effective Mar. 28 cancels rates on grain and 
grain products from Tuscola to Joppa and 
Thebes, Ill., and changes routing in connection 
with rate from Tuscola to Cairo, Ill. 


The average freight car loaded in October, 
1942, performed 84 per cent more transporta- 
tion service (as measured in tons and miles 
combined) than was performed by the average 
car loaded in the years 1925-29.—Railway Age. 


In I. & S. No. 5068 the Oklahoma Cor- 
poration Commission has petitioned ‘the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to deny all motions 
filed to delay the Commission’s order of Jan. 
13 finding proposed rates on grain from the 


Oklahoma panhandle to Texas not unreason- 
able 


Kansas City, Mo.—As there are no carload 
proportional rates westward from Kansas City 
the O.P.A. by an amendment effective Mar. 4 
of M.P.R. No. 305 permits millers of corn 
products to use the straight carload rate in 
figuring maximum prices on the Kansas City 
basing point. 


The Kansas City Board of Trade has peti- 
tioned the I. C. C. for reconsideration of its re- 
port on No. 28090, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., 
raising the rates from Oklahoma and Texas base 
groups from 51c to 55c and other rates on grain 
from 36-46c to 56-69c, alleging the findings 
were erroneous, having ‘been based on the Re- 
vised Southwestern Scale, not properly extend- 
ible to joint rail-ocean transportation. 


An example of unbalanced freight move- 
ment mentioned by Director Eastman is Chi- 
cago and Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., 
about 400 miles apart. The rail traffic of wheat 
and other commodities from the twin cities to 
Chicago is heavy, while there is a considerable 
flow of empty cars in the opposite direction. 
Trucks, on the other hand, carry finished prod- 
ucts from Chicago to the twin cities and re- 
turn largely empty. 


The complaint by the Chicago Board of 
Trade against the Grand Trunk Western, No. 
28682, has been dismissed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, finding not unreasonable 
rates on corn and corn products from Chicago, 
Ill, and Indianapolis, Ind., to Battle Creek, 
Mich. The local rate is 17c from Chicago and 
Indianapolis to Battle Creek while the rate on 
corn grits from Kankakee, Ill., to Battle Creek 
is 7c. Commissioner Miller dissented in part, 
pointing out that yellow corn was shipped out 
of Kankakee on transit balances of the rates on 
white corn used in the manufacture of grits. 


- know it would result in 


Grain and grain products loading during 
the week ended Feb. 27 totaled 50,651 cars, a 
decrease of 974 cars below the preceding week, 
but an increase of 13,300 cars above the corre- 
sponding week in 1942. In the Western dis- 
tricts alone, grain and grain products loading 
for the week of Feb. 27 totaled 34,843 cars, a 
decrease of 1,225 cars below the preceding week 
but an increase of 11,162 cars above the corre- 
sponding week in 1942, as reported by the 
Ass’n of American Railroads. 

Director Eastman of the Office of Defense 
Transportation recently expressed his confidence 
that the railroads will not break down under 
the strains. Actual performance has furnished 
ample basis for that confidence. - It does not 
follow, tho, that there is absence of danger that 
the railroads will not “run down,” if not al- 
lowed access to materials for replacements 
sufficient to maintain their present capacity. 
Such a “run down” would prove as dangerous 
to national welfare as a break-down due to any 
other cause. 


“Government can so unfairly discriminate 
between railways and other carriers as to make 
it difficult or impossible for the railways to 
meet competition. And it is the government’s 
own Planning Board which forecasts that under 
full private ownership the railways will be un- 
able, because of government subsidies to other 
carriers, to make enough net earnings to carry 
on during the post-war period. The agricultural 
and business interests of the country do not 
want government ownership of railways. They 
higher operating ex- 
penses, higher rates and poorer service.”—Sam- 
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uel O. Dunn, publisher Railway Age. 
Supply Trade | 
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Chicago, Ill—The business engineering firm 


I fi i L al 

of George S. May Co. has designed the Shifto- 
graph, an instrument used as a perpetual work 
shift schedule by all plants that must work more 
than one shift a day and rotate crews to keep 
machines busy. By simply turning a dial, the 
user can tell at a glance what shifts certain 
crews will work, the days they work, and their 
days off. The instrument provides several dif- 
ferent plans of rotation wherein all employes 
share equally in desirable and undesirable work 
shifts. The Shiftograph is reported to have been 
approved by Donald M. Nelson, chairman of 
W.P.B., and his associates. George S. May Co. 
is distributing 150,000 of them free as its con- 
tribution to the war effort. 


The Food Distribution Administration an- 
nounced Feb. 11 another increase of 15c per 
bbl. to $1.75 in the export flour subsidy to the 
Americas, this rate to remain effective until 


Feb. 25. 
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The Elevator Belt 


A light weight elevating leg belt is no econ- 
omy, because it will not give service comparable 
to a heavier belt. Instructions of engineers for 
selection of a leg or a conveyor belt advise: 


Elevator belt must have sufficient body to 
prevent bucket bolts from tearing thru the belt; 
provide a strong wall in bolt holes against the 
bolts working loose; resist cracking should 
lumps be caught between the boot pulley and 
the belt; withstand normal wear and abrasion, 
and resist absorption of .moisture thru bolt 
holes. 

These requirements demand belts of heavy, 
strong, tightly woven ducks, in sufficient plies 
to give thickness and body. Good belts usually 
have more tensile strength than the installation 
would otherwise require. 

A 32 oz. duck material is most commonly 
used in elevator legs for handling light, non- 
clogging materials like grain. It is made in 
numbers of plies from 4 to 8. For longest 
service select the greatest weight suited to the 
speed and diameter of the head pulley. 


Europeans Not Eating 
White Bread 


No person in Continental Europe today is eat- 
ing white bread, and only a few countries allow 
the production of any wheat bread without 
adulteration with other cereals. 

Even the people of the British Isles have 
been eating “light brown’? bread since last 
March, reports the Food Research Institute of 
Stanford University in its latest issue of Wheat 
Studies. 

Largest in history are the world carryovers 
of old-crop wheat. The Stanford food econ- 
omists estimate that the carryover at the end 
of the crop year, excluding Russia and the 
Orient, to approximate 1,800 million bushels, 
an increase of about 15 per cent during the past 
year. 

Stocks of wheat in Continental Europe were 
below pre-war average, though probably not in 
Germany because that country was presumably 
the largest net wheat importer. However, Ger- 
many’s imports were well below the five- -year 
pre-war average. 

Asa result of both adverse weather and war- 
time, shortages of labor, equipment, and fertil- 
izers, the Continental Europe wheat crop re- 
flected below-average harvest in every major 
area. Spain harvested a crop reported to be 
24 per cent below her 1934-38 average while 
Sweden secured less than half a normal out- 
turn. 


The United States has earmarked 200,000,- 
000 bus. of wheat or about one-fifth of its pres- 
ent supplies, for feeding hungry peoples in 
lands the A'llies hope to wrest from the Axis 
powers. 


“RANDOLPH” 


OIL-ELECTRIC GRAIN DRIER 
The Drier Without a Boiler 


ASK THE MAN WHO HAS ONE 


THAT’S ALL 


MANUFACTURED BY 


O. W. RANDOLPH COMPANY 


3917-21 Imlay St., TOLEDO, O., U. S. A. 
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Your Feed 
Authority 


Feeds & Feeding 


by 
F. B. Morrison 
20th Edition — 8th Printing 


Since the first edition was pub- 
lished in 1898 nineteen editions 
of this book have been issued, sev- 
eral printings having been made 
of each of the later editions. In 
the U. S. and other countries 
Feeds & Feeding is used more 
widely as a text and reference 
book than any other book on live- 
stock feeding. It is the only au- 
thoritative book on the subject, 
and is the result of over 44 years 
of exhaustive work in experi- 
mentation. 


The 20th edition, the latest, 
has been entirely rewritten and 
revised. It contains the latest 
information; recent analyses of 
American feeds: extensive data 
concerning the mineral and vita- 
min content of important feeds. 


The book is divided into three 
parts: “Fundamentals of Ameri- 
can Nutrition,” “Feeding Stuffs,” 
“Feeding Farm Animals.” This 
20th edition contains approxi- 
mately 40% more material than 
the previous edition; 1,050 
pages; 95 informative illustra- 
tions. This book will enable any 
grinder and mixer of feeds more 
intelligently to suggest and com- 
pound worth while rations. Well 
bound in durable black keretol, 
weight 5 pounds, price $5.00 plus 
postage. Send for your copy now. 


Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated 
327 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Helena, Mont.—House Bill 234 provides 
for registration of commercial feeds. 

St. Paul, Minn.—A 2-day course for dried 
milk manufacturers was held Mar. 2 and 3, at 
University Farm. 

Seattle, Wash.—A hearing on the move- 
ment of alfalfa meal out of Utah and Idaho was 
held here recently by the O.P.A. 

Des Moines, Ia—House Bill 247 provides 
that all registered labels and trade marks shall 
expire Apr. 5, 1944, unless renewed before. 

Distillers Dried Grains production during 


January totaled 31,100 tons, against 30,000 tons 


in January, 1942, as reported by the U.S.D.A. 

Soybean oil meal production by southern 
mills is not up to expectations. Fifty per cent 
is shipped by the C.C.C., leaving one-half to 
be sold by the mills. 

Berkeley, Cal.—An advisory committee for 
feed has been created by the California U.S. 
D.A. War Board and held its first meeting here 
Feb. 25. The chairman is Dr. Geo. H. Hart. 


Washington, D. C.—Effective Mar. 12 the 
O.P.A. amended Regulation No. 14 by Amend- 
ment No. 122 so sellers of tank car lots of 
blackstrap molasses may arrive at a ceiling for 
less than tank car lot sales. 

Washington, D. C.—To assist the O.P.A. 
four advisory committees are to be created by 
John Westberg, one for mixed feeds, one for 
meat scraps, one for fish meal and one for feed 
ingredients. 

When the label called for 20 per cent crude 
protein and the government found 16.80 per cent, 
Saunders Mills, Inc., of Toledo, O., were re- 
quired by the court to relabel alfalfa leaf meal 
shipped to Washington Grove, Md. 

Guaranteeing 41 ner cent protein where the 
government found 38.69 per cent led to a fine of 
$25 on Armour & Co., doing business as Pine 
Bluff Cotton Oil Mill, Pine Bluff, Ark., and 
shipping cottonseed screenings to Kansas. 


San Antonio. Tex.—Instead of selling 
meat scraps at the specified 45 or 50 per cent 
protein the McIver Feed & Milling Co. has been 
granted permission to sell on the basis of 48 
per cent, as has been the company’s practice. 

Washington, D. C.—Proposed price ceil- 
ings on linseed oil and meal were discussed re- 
cently by the F.D.A. and the Linseed Crushers 
Industry Advisory Committee. The price of 
flaxseed will be supported at not less than $2.70 
at Minneapolis. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—A committee of the 
N-W Feed Mfrs. & Distributors Ass’n has been 
named to work for the conservation of protein 
feeds. At the March meeting of the Ass’n the 
guest speaker was E. P. MacNicol, assistant to 
the president of the American Feed Manufac- 
turers Ass’n. 

Seattle, Wash.—Many are confused with 
the section of the mixed feed ceilings dealing 
with the sales in less than 100 Ibs. Unable to 
clarify as yet. Our opinion is that when a re- 
tailer rehandles small sized packages shipped to 
him by a wholesaler that the markup is $7.50 
per ton over cost. When the retailer packages 
the small sizes from his own larger containers, 
then the differentials apply. That is, you add in 
addition to the $7.50 per ton markup the allow- 
able markups permitted for small sizes. There 
are many other items in this order that are 
puzzling to many but it will be some time yet 
before all points can be clarified. Many mixers 
are having difficulties in figuring costs—John 
G. Wilson, manager Pacific Northwest Feed 
Ass’n. 
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Cobalt Deficiency.—Feeding trials showed 
that unthrifty sheep suffering from mild cobalt 
deficiency were restored to health by feeding 
either cobalt chloride or cobaltized salt. The 
latter contained 4 oz. of CoCls per ton of salt. 
From 6 to 8 milligrams of Co per day seemed 
to be adequate, according to J. E. Bowstead 
and others. 

Dallas, Tex.—Twenty feed millers in Tex- 
as, Oklahoma and Louisiana have informed the 
War Labor Board that they must be permitted 
to increase wages_to forestall a labor shortage. 
To conduct a hearing regional chairman Floyd 
McGown has appointed a three-man panel 
consisting of Bishop A. Danglmayr of Dallas, rep- 
resenting the public; L. C. Hutson of Chickasha, 
representative of the industry; and John T. 
Steadham of Austin, representative of labor. 
—P.J.P. 

Corvallis, Ore—A nutrition meeting was 
held March 3 at Oregon State College with 
Dan Hogan, past president of the Oregon Feed 
& Seed Dealers Ass’n, presiding as chairman. 
The morning session was devoted to a discus- 
sion of poultry questions, with questions from 
the floor. H. R. Cosby, head of the poultrv de- 
partment, led the discussion, with P. M. Brandt, 
head of the division of animal husbandry, intro- 
dusing various members of the staff. The after- 
noon session was led by I. R. Jones, who dis- 
cussed the dairy end of the feed business. The 
conference, called to discuss the stretching proc- 
ess of high protein concentrates, was purely 
educational. 
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Feed Jobbers Joining National 
' 
Ass'n 

The interest shown by executives of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Ass’n in the 

problems created by government orders has 
aie support of the feed jobbers. 

Even more improvement of the service that 
feed jobbers may enjoy thru its St. Louis and 
Washington offices is planned by the Ass’n. 

New members who have recently joined the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Ass’n are: 
Henry Lichtig & Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Taylor 
Grain Co., Omaha, Neb.; Blissfield Co-op. Co., 
Blissfield, Mich.; J. A. Forrest & Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Chilton Malting Co., Chilton, 
Wis.; Getek Industrial Agric. Supply Co., New 
York, N. Y.; Ralph Daves, Inc., Galesburg, ’ 
Ill.; Funk Bros. Seed Co., Bloomington, IIl.; 
Co-operative Feed Dealers, Inc., Binghamton, 
N. Y.; Union Service -Co., Madison, Wis. ; 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson (50; Atlanta, Ga.; Central 
Soya Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.; Lewiston Grain 
Growers, Inc., Lewiston, Ida.; Bradley & 
Baker, New York, N. Y.; Kolb’s Feed Mill, 
Wauseon, Ohio; Nellis Feed Co., Chicago, IIL; 
Central Feed Supply Co., Chicago, Ill.; Kansas 
City Cake & Meal Co., Kansas City, Mo.; 
Marwood Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill.; The Brodie 
Corp., Memphis, Tenn.; Waterloo Mills Co., 
Waterloo, Ia.; Syler & Syler, Plymouth, Ind.; 
Doyen Flour & Feed Co., Marshalltown, Ia.; 
S. F. Scattergood & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Ryde & Co., Chicago, Ill.; Midwest Feed Mills, 
Chicago, Ill.; Mississippi Valley Grain & Feed 
Co., Muscatine, Ia.; Stanard-Tilton Division of 
Russell Miller Milling Co., Alton, IH.; Ladora 
Grain & Feed Co., Ladora, Ia.; Mayr’s Seed & 
Feed, Beaver Dam, Wis.; Gopher State Feed 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; Hardeman-King Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; Superior Feed Mills, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; Deyos Feed Mill, 
Morenci, Mich.; American Dehydrator’s Ass’n. 
(Affiliated Association), West Liberty, O. 
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Canadian Feed Subsidy 


The Canadian government has paid part of 
the freight on nearly 2,000,000 tons of western 
grain and feedstuffs shipped to British Columbia 
and the five eastern provinces, since the policy 
bos initiated in October, 1941, up to Dec. 31, 
1942. 

Wheat, oats, barley, rye and millfeeds were 
the principal items shipped to the deficiency 
areas, but corn and screenings were also. in- 
cluded, altho corn shipments were confined to 
British Columbia. 

The amount of wheat moved from western 
Canada under this plan totaled 18,300,000 bus., 
oats 21,000,000, barley 15,000,000 and rye 882,- 
000 bus. The quantity of millfeed was 617,378 
tons and screenings 73,222 tons. 


Vigiins from Dehydrated 
Alfalfa 


H. G. Petering, P. W. Morgal and E. J. Mil- 
ler, chemists at Michigan State College of 
Agriculture, have found that alfalfa leaves rank 
high in carotene content and other constituents. 
They produce an oily residue that is bland and 
has no objectionable odor and are easily proc- 
essed commercially. 

This suggests several fields for use but par- 
ticularly as a vitamin A fortification for mar- 
garine during the current butter shortage. 

Another important characteristic is the sta- 
bility of the sterols, or colorless crystalline com- 
pounds contained in the preparation, to irradi- 
ation with ultra-violet light, producing 30,000 
to 40,000 international units of vitamin D per 
gram of sterol without destroying the carotene. 

While green leafy plant tissue does not ordi- 
narily contain large amounts of fatty material, 
the method of rapid artificial drying permits 
the isolation and concentration of an unusual 
amount of lipids, substances related to fats, and 
saves the large loss of carotene that comes 
thru the sun-curing of the hay. 


Dogfish Meal as Protein 
Supplement 


Altho the work done on the value of dogfish 
meals as a protein supplement is by no means 
complete, it is believed that certain definite con- 
clusions are warranted from the data at hand. 
The commercial dogfish meals purchased had 
very little value as protein feeds for chicks. 
The similarity of results obtained with these 
meals which were prepared commercially by 
dry rendering and meals prepared experi- 
mentally by the dry process, establish the 
limitation of the dry process for manufacturing 
dogfish meals. 


Certain of the experimental meal samples 
made by a wet process have shown relatively 
high apparent gross protein values, based on 
(N x 6.25). When a corrected protein con- 
tent of the meals is calculated by correcting 
for the urea and basic nitrogen content, the 
gross value of the protein of the wet process 
meals shows it to be equal in quality to that 
of the favored fish meals generally used. 

Chicks fed a chick starter made with wet 
process dogfish meal grew as well and utilized 
feed more efficiently than chicks fed similar 
diets made with high quality pilchard meal and 
soybean meal. 

Wet process dogfish meals treated with for- 
maldehyde as a preservative showed no signifi- 
cant difference in value from an untreated meal. 
Use of formaldehyde as a coagulant showed a 
tendency to reduce the gross protein value, al- 
though the average effect noted on several 
samples was not significant. The formaldehyde 
content of the treated meal samples showed a 
direct correlation with the amount of formalde- 
hyde used in treating the samples. 

The urea content of the wet process dogfish 
meals is not detrimental to the feeding value 


of the meals except as it affects the usual 
determination of protein content. No relation- 


- ship is apparent between basic nitrogen frac- 


tions and the gross protein value of the meals. 
The average protein (N x 6.25) content of 
the commercial and dry process dogfish meals 
was 77.3%. The average protein content of the 
wet process dogfish meals was 67.5%. Un- 
adulterated dogfish meals of exceptionally high 
protein content (N x 6.25), especially with a 
high urea content, are likely to be dry process 
meals.—Bull. 416, Wash. Agri. Exp. Sta. 


‘Officers Re-Elected by Pacific 


N-W Feed Ass’‘n 


The Pacific Northwest Feed Ass’n at its re- 
cent annual meeting re-elected the old officers, 
as follows. 

Pres., Loren Markham, Yakima, Wash. 

Vice pres., Barney Rindal. 

Sec’y-treas., Arthur Nelson. 

Manager, John G. Wilson. 

New governors are: John Lehmann, governor 
at large; Art Nelson, governor at large; Clar- 
ence Lande, governor Seattle District; D. M. 
Bell, governor of the Grays Harbor District. 


Limitation on Oil Meal Stocks 
Extended 


The Food Distribution Administration has ex- 
tended to Apr. 30 the federal limitations on oil- 
seed meal stocks of feed manufacturers, dealers 
and consumers and limiting processor stocks of 
meal, that would have expired Mar. 1. 

The order is not to be confounded with the 
recent order controlling stocks of soybeans 
which may be held by purchasers and barring 
use of whole beans in feed and fertilizer. Food 
production order No. 9 supersedes and con- 
tinues provisions of oilseed order No. 6 and 
amendments, issued by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation Dec. 24, Jan. 2 and Jan. 14, limit- 
ing sales, deliveries, exchanges, and inventories 
of oilseed meal and cake to facilitate live stock 
feeding. 


Urea as a Protein Substitute 

Digestion and metabolism experiments were 
carried out at the University of Illinois with 
16 growing lambs, comparing the nitrogen util- 
ization from soybean meal, casein, and urea as 
supplements of roughly 10, 12, and 14 per cent 
crude protein to a basal ration. These re- 
sults showed that additions of urea to pro- 
duce the equivalent of 12 per cent crude pro- 
tein induced a retention of nitrogen that was 
not improved by further urea additions, altho 
it was improved by raising the crude protein 
content of the ration. 

Conversion of urea in the paunch does not 
proceed at a sufficiently rapid rate to comply 
with the protein requirements in the growing 
lamb. The utilization in digestion of urea ni- 
trogen was enhanced by available sugar such 
as corn molasses. Nitrogen from soybean meal 
was somewhat better utilized than nitrogen 
from casein. The biological value of the nitro- 
gen in the rations containing 10-12 per cent 
crude protein generally varied within a few 
per cent from 60, suggesting that a consider- 
able portion of the protein utilized by the 
ruminant is micro-organismal regardless of the 
nature of the nitrogenous constituents con- 
sumed. For the study there was employed a 
basal ration consisting of redtop hay and corn 
with the various supplements. 


Hay Movement in February 


Receipts and shipments of hay at the various 
markets during February compared with Feb- 
ruary, 1942, in tons, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1943 1942 1943 1942 
Chicago 2,624 3,953 559 1,341 
Fort Worth CUES he ae Dm Peete, tase 
Kan. City 6,354 3,348 5,868 1,242 
Seattle 847 EA Gen erin Pade, aio <1< 
St. Louis 144 216 300 192 
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A. uso mis AY 
VITTANN 


A complete line of Feeds, Supple- 
ments, Concentrates, Super Soy and 
Soy Products. 


ALLIED MILLS, INC. 


Executive Offices 


Board of Trade Bldg. Chicago 


Plants at Peoria, Ft. Wayne, Omaha, Ports- 
mouth, Va., Buffalo, E. St. Louis, Memphis 


CLOTRATE 
VITAMIN 
PRODUCTS 


To fortify your feeds in ac- 
cordance with government 
regulations, use one or more 
of the following CLO- 
TRATE Products: 


CLO-TRATE “Super 400” 
Vitamin A & D Feeding Oil 
contains 400 A.O.A.C. units 
of vitamin Dand 3000 U.S.P. 
units of vitamin A per gram. 


CLO -TRATE ‘°*400”" 
Vitamin A&D Feeding Oil 
contains 400 A.O.A.C. units 
of vitamin Dand2000 U.S.P. 
units of vitaminA per gram. 


CLO-TRATE ‘°*‘L -40”"? 
Vitamin A& D Feeding Oil 
contains 400 A.O.A.C. units 
of vitamin Dand 1000U.S.P. 


units of vitamin A per gram. 


CLO-TRATE ‘*800”" 
Vitamin D Feeding Oil 
contains 800 A.O.A.C. units 
of vitamin D per gram. 


CLO-TRATE “DRY D”, 
activated animal sterol 
Ciena D) in edible powder 
orm, contains 2000A.0.A.C. 
units of vitamin D per gram. 


Each CLO-TRATE Produce 
is guaranteed to contain not 
i) less than the unitage claimed. 
|| Every batch is checked before 
i) shipment in our chemical 
and physical laboratories, 
and tested on chicks by the 
A.O.A.C. method. 


WHITE LABORATORIES, INC. 


NEWARK NEW JERSEY 
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Poultry Feeds and Feeding 


Scratch Grains do not come under the ceil- 
ing order, when straight corn or other single 
grain, cracked or crushed. A mixture comes 
under the order, according to the O.P.A. 


Springfield, Mo.—The government seized 
and the court ordered destroyed 17 bags of 
Lipscomb’s Sungold Egg Pellets, at Hoxie, 
Ark., on the allegation that the article was mis- 
branded, as it would not be efficacious against 
worms. 


Omaha, Neb.— The Standard Chemical 


Mfg. Co. is charged by the Federal Trade Com- * 


mission with misrepresenting Standard Poultry 
Pills, since no drug known to science constitutes 
effective treatment for the destruction of tape- 
worms in poultry, the pills leaving the heads of 
the worms intact. 


Windsor, Mo.—The Superior Hatchery is 
charged by the Federal Trade Commission with 
making numerous exaggerated and untrue 
claims for its baby chicks. The proprietor, 
Mary Booth Powell, does not operate, as 
claimed, a poultry breeding farm in accordance 
with the rules of the National Poultry Improve- 
ment Plan. 


Columbus, O.—A state poultry council has 
been formed with the following officers: T. S. 
Townsley, Wilmington, O., hatcheryman, breed- 
er and representative of the Smith Incubator 
Co., pres.; C. S. Latchaw, of Defiance, repre- 
senting the Ohio Farmers Elevator Ass’n, vice 
pres.; C. M. Ferguson, extension poultryman, 
Ohio State University, sec’y-treas., and W. J. 
Buss, of Wooster, pres. of the State Board of 
Agriculture and representing Federated Egg 
Co-operatives, and H. E. Frederick, of Marys- 
ville, representing the Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed 
Dealers Ass’n, executive committee members of 
the council. 


A new poultry disease has popped up in 
New England and Middle Atlantic states. It is 
known as pullet disease, bluecomb, X disease, 
etc. Uusually it occurs just after pullets are 
housed. In individual cases, losses have run as 
high as 80 per cent. It has also been known 
to occur on the range. Little is known about 
it, but Poultry Pathologist E. F. Waller, at 
New MHampshire’s Experiment Station, has 
learned it is a virus disease, apparently passed 
like pullorum from one generation to the next 
via the egg. In the future it may become nec- 
essary for handlers of baby chicks to demand 
that parent stock be blood-tested for bluecomb 
as well as for pullorum disease. 


Cottonseed Meal in Chick 
Starter 


Two series of experiments have been con- 
ducted by the South Carolina Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, using prime quality cotton- 
seed meal (41%) as a protein supplement. The 
results indicate that cottonseed meal may be 
used satisfactorily in a starting ration for 
chicks when properly supplemented. 

In the Ist series of duplicate experiments, 
cottonseed meal was used to replace up to 
34 of the meat scrap protein. Mineral additions 
were made where necessary and 7.5% of dried 
whey and 5% of dehydrated alfalfa leaf meal 
were used as sources of riboflavin. Growth on 
the cottonseed meal rations was equal to that 
on the control ration which was composed of 
yellow corn meal, wheat middlings, meat scrap, 
dried whey and alfalfa meal. 

In the second series of experiments a com- 
bination of equal parts of protein from cotton- 
seed meal and meat scrap was supplemented 
with dehydrated alfalfa leaf meal and dried 
whey in order to determine the quantity of 
these supplements needed to supply riboflavin. 
The sample of meat scrap used was relatively 
potent in this vitamin since a ration containing 


5% of alfalfa meal with this protein combi- 
nation gave growth equal to rations in which 5% 
of alfalfa meal and 2% or more of dried whey 
were used as sources of riboflavin. 


Estimating Vitamin A in Shark 
Oil 

The mean vitamin A contents of shark and 
sawfish liver oils, estimated on numerous sam- 
ples by the spectroscopic method with a con- 
version factor of 1600, were 13,600 and 8000, 
I.U. per g. respectively. 

Estimations on the same material by the anti- 
mony trichloride method gave variable conver- 
sion factors between the results obtained by the 
two methods, particularly when the whole oils 
were used for estimating the blue values. The 
color obtained in the SbCls reaction was on the 
average 1.6 times more intense with the un- 
saponifiable matter than with the whole oil. 


Scarce Ingredients and the Pro- 


tein Conservation Program 


By R. M. Frerp, Pres. American Feed Manu- 
facturers Ass’n 


A plan for conservation of scarce proteins is 
absolutely necessary. The plan has been worked 
out and has the government approval. It is all 
pitched on a voluntary basis. It is a plan that 
will work. We must make it work if we, as an 
industry, are to make it unnecessary for the 
government to take specific control. The sched- 
ule as outlined represents the combined judg- 
ment of the industry nutrition committee and 
the government experts. By following it, waste 
of protein elements will be avoided. The indus- 
try has assured the government of its whole- 
hearted co-operation in furthering this program 
and the government has, in turn, assured the 
industry of its intention to do everything within 
its power to remedy the situation from the sup- 
ply angle. 

Farmers, feed retailers, feed manufacturers, 
grain growers, agricultural colleges, nutrition 
experts, extension workers and county agents 
all are to be acquainted with the situation and 
with the remedy, as the industry and your gov- 
ernment sees it—spreading the available supply 
of these scarce ingredients in a manner in which 
they can do the most productive good. 

In the feeding of animals and poultry for 
meat, milk, and eggs, it is essential to give them 
sufficient to maintain optimum production but, 
at the same time, not waste any of the vital 
proteins. 

We realize you.cannot tighten the belt on a 
hen and expect her to produce eggs; on a cow 
to produce milk, or on a hog to gain weight 
for meat. Therefore, it is a patriotic contribu- 
tion to. the war effort if each and every branch 
of the Nation’s Feed Industry will do its part 
in carrying the information of this Voluntary 
Co-operative Program to the actual feeder. 

Who constitutes the Feed Industry Council? 
Well, its personnel is made up of representa- 
tives from those great key groups that have so 
much to do with America’s food production. 
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CHIEF 


“ERIEZ” 


Protect Your Equipment—Stop Tramp Iron 


ALNICO PERMANENT MAGNETS 


Made under General Electric Patents 
No wiring to power lines. 


Wood spout or hammermill. 
Approved by Mill Mutuals. 


ERIEZ MFG. CO., ERIE, PA. 
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The Nation’s Feed Industry has a real chal- 
lenge to its ability to show what we can do, 
and we have real confidence that it will be 
well done. 


Feed Industry Council Has 
Washington Office 


Adjacent to the office of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Ass’n the Feed Industry Coun- 
cil has established an office with Frank Boling 
of the Hales & Hunter Co., of Chicago, in 
charge. 

This office will confine its work to the most 
important matter of assisting ‘in the national 
educational program for stretching protein 
feeds. 


Crush 


BOWSHER ("55 
Feed Mills: mix | 


Rapidly crush ear corn (with or 
without husk) and grind all the 
small grains; either separately 
or mixed— mixed as they are 
being ground — not before or 
after. This saves time and labor. 


“COMBINATION” MILLS 


Use the famous Cone- 
Shape burrs. Light 
Draft. Large Capacity. 
Solidly Built. Long 
Life. Special sizes fer 
the milling trade. 
Sacking or Wagon Box 
Dlevator. Circular en 
‘5 request. 


THE N. P. BOWSHER CO. 
SOUTH BEND INDIANA 


FORMULAS 


compiled by experts, designed 
to overcome war-time ingre- 
dient scarcities; formulas for 
all animals; formulas that will 
please feeders and make money 
for you, are contained in the 
new third edition of the 


Feed Trade Manual 


It also contains information on 


administration, advertising and 
selling, nutritional advances, sci- 
entific findings, vitamin require- 
ments of poultry and livestock; 
vitamin contents of feed ingredi- 
ents, and a mass of other valuable 
information. 230 pages, stiff cloth 
binding, price $3.00 plus postage. 
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327 South La Salle St. Chicago, IIl. 


with 


No upkeep expense. Last forever. 
Easily installed. 
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Vitamins in Poultry Feeds 


By R. M. Beruxe, in charge nutrition investigations 
Ohio Agri. Exp. Station 


Vitamins A, D and ‘riboflavin require spe- 
cial consideration because of possible or prob- 
able shortage under common present-day meth- 
ods of poultry management and feeding. 

If poultry did have access to spring sun- 
shine and the young, tender green grass of 
spring the year around, we would not have to 
worry about vitamins, because they would be 
getting all the vitamins A, D and riboflavin 
they need as well as the other 12 or more fac- 
tors. But our present-day poultry business is 
not, and for that matter cannot be, built on a 
spring sunshine and grass program. The birds 
for the most part are kept confined for many 
good reasons. This implies that the birds will 
have to be provided with sunshiné and green 
grass substitutes in order to adequately meet 
their vitamin needs. 

Thru experimental studies and practical ob- 
servations, it was found that we could use fish 
oils, yellow corn, alfalfa meals, milks and liver 
meals to supply the vitamins A, D and ribo- 
flavin, and associated factors. All went well un- 
til World War II. The interference by the war 
in the importation of fish oils and liver meals 
- and the diversion of milks into the human field 
has curtailed the supply of these products for 
poultry and animal feeding purposes. 


VITAMIN D.—In spite of the decreased sup- 
ply of vitamin D from fish oils, there is a plen- 
tiful supply of this vitamin to take care of all 
needs. The decreased supply from fish oils has 
been offset by the production of D-activated 
animal sterols. Experimental work has shown 
that vitamin D in the form of activated animal 
sterols is as effective as the vitamin D of fish 
oe when compared on a chick (A.O.A.C.) ‘unit 

asis. 

RESTRICTION ON VITAMIN A—To 
conserve the available supplies of vitamin A 
from fish oils for human and animal feeding 
purposes, the War Production Board restricted 
the amount of vitamin A from fish oils that 
could be used in feeds. The present order allows 
the use of 2,000 units of vitamin A from fish 
oils per pound of all mash feed for chicks and 
laying hens. In turkey and poultry breeding 
feeds it is permissible to use 3,000 units of 
vitamin A from fish oils per pound. 


When the feed is recommended to be fed with 
scratch grain, it may contain proportionately 
more of the vitamin A from fish oils. For ex- 
ample, a laying mash fed with an equal weight 
of grain can, under the amended order, contain 
4,000 units of vitamin A from fish oils per 
pound. Similarly, a breeding or turkey mash 
fed with an equal weight of grain can contain 
6,000 units of vitamin A from fish oils per 
pound. ; 

When sufficient fish oils are used in poultry 
feeds to supply the allowed levels of vitamin A, 
there should be no serious problem in making 
the feeds adequate in vitamin A, unless they 
are stored for a long time before they are 
fed. On the other hand, if a source of vitamin 
D which does not supply’ vitamin A is used, 
more’attention will have to be paid to the other 
sources of vitamin A in the feed—namely, al- 
falfa meals or cereal grasses. There is no ques- 
tion that the vitamin A needs of poultry can be 
supplied by the use of yellow corn and high 
vitamin A alfalfa meals or cereal grasses or by 
feeding proper amounts of fresh greens. The 
difficulty arises out of the fact that the vitamin 
A activity of alfalfa meals or cereal grasses is 
variable and unstable. 


ALFALFA MEALS.—Altho the dehydrated 
alfalfa meals, as a class, contain more vitamin 
A activity than sun-cured meals, these products 
show almost an unbelievable variation in vita- 
min A potency. Reports from different state 
feed control laboratories on the yitamin A po- 


tency of alfalfa meals, picked up as currently 
used products, showed variations from a low of 
1,800 to a high of over 200,000 units of vitamin 
A per pound. The rate of loss of vitamin A is 
dependent upon temperature of storage and 
length and condition of storage. The higher the 
temperature and the longer the period of stor- 
age the greater the loss. 

Unfortunately, there is no simple sure way 
of determining the amount of vitamin A in 
alfalfa meals aside from making a chemical 
determination. The next best criterion, and 
probably the only one the small feed dealer or 
manufacturer can use, is to insist on a bright, 
rich green alfalfa meal and avoid those meals 
which are faded and brown or gray in ap- 
pearance. 


RIBOFLAVIN.—The short supply and rela- 
tively high price of dried milks has caused feed 
interests and poultrymen to ask about possible 
substitutes to supply the necessary riboflavin 
and associated factors. Several years ago it was 
found that dried whey could be used in place 
of dried milks in poultry feeds. 

Good liver meals, while not available at 
present, will also serve as milk. replacements. 
More recently it has been shown by several 
state institutions that by-products of the fer- 
mentation and distillation industries can be used 
as milk replacements to supply riboflavin and 
associated factors. Among these are alcohol 
fermentation by-products, distillers’ solubles, 
distillers’ dried grains with solubles added, 
and dried brewers’ yeast. Although work 
has shown that these products may be used 
in place of milk, it is well to use them only 
when one has definite assurance of their vita- 
min content. 

The fact that a material is a by-product of 
the fermentation or distillation industry does 
not necessarily mean that it is a good source 
of riboflavin and associated factors. 


Dietary Essentials Required by 
Guinea Pigs 


Guinea pigs failed to grow and soon died 
when fed a ration adequate for rats and mice 
composed of casein, sucrose, inorganic salts, 
corn oil, vitamins A, D, K, E, thiamine, ribo- 
flavin, pyridoxine, nicotinic acid, pantothenic 
acid, choline, inositol and ascorbic acid, reports 
D. W. Woolley in J. Biol. Chem. 

When linseed meal was added to the basal 
diet in amounts equivalent to 10 to 25%, satis- 
factory growth was observed. Extraction of 
the linseed meal with 50% alcohol demon- 
strated that it contained 2 growth-promoting 
factors, GPF-1, insoluble in 50% alcohol, and 
GPF-2, soluble in 50% EtOH. 

Addition of GPF-1 and GPF-2 to the basal 
diet in the form of linseed meal resulted in 
good growth and normal condition of the ani- 
mals for 3 to 4 weeks; then growth ceased 
abruptly and death resulted within a week or 
two. Dried grass added as 5% of the diet re- 
duced the rough or moribund appearance of 
the animals that was observed at the time 
growth. ceased. . 


Feed Movement in February 


Receipts and shipments of feed at the various 
markets during February compared with Feb- 
ruary, 1942, in tons, were: 


Receipts Shipments 


1943 1942 1943 1942 
Baltimore 5,736 DUE ently 11) cb ee as 
Chicago 24,042 17,084 54,820 48,903 
Kan, City 8,610 8,650 32,490 19,275 
Milwaukee 20 120 11,860 10,020 
Minneapolis ...... ....-. 56,370 37,375 
Peoria 13,260 10,940 19,360 13,009 
Vy LCLTER a ge  S- S serra 8,129 7,538 
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Feed Ingredient Patents 


CHARLES G. FERRARI, Minneapolis, 
Minn., assignor to General Mills, Inc., has filed 
patent application 2,300,410 to cover a vitamin- 
containing emulsion and process for producing 
the same. He produces a stable, homogenized, 
heat-sterilized, aqueous emulsion of an oil-solu- 
ble vitamin carrying a colloidal dispersion of 
casein. A vitamin containing oil is uniformly 
and permanently distributed thru this dispersion 
as minute globules. The oil is sufficient in vol- 
ume to dissolve the desired quantity of fat- 
soluble vitamin, but is limited to 25% of the 
weight of the finished product. The emulsion 
will hold the oil to the extent of 20% of the 
weight of the finished product. 


GERRIT VAN DER LEE, Deventer, Neth- 
erlands, is the name recorded on patent applica- 
tion 2,300,439, for stable mixtures containing 
levoascorbic acid or the like. It is a finely pul- 
verulent agent for treating flour, meal and 
other milling products. It contains ascorbic 
acid in admixture, and is otherwise devoid of 
catalysts and enzymes which would speed oxi- 
dation of the ascorbic acid. 


CHECK Protein, Fat, and Fibre 
YOUR —Feed or Grain— 
FORMULAS “"elvied et 
ith Reasonable Rates 
wi 

Laboratory Runyon Testing Laboratories 
1106 Board of Trade Chicago, Itllnels 

Analyses “Runyon Anelyses Help Sell Feeds” 
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DRIED MILK PRODUCTS 
FEEDING A & D OILS 
LACTO-VEE FOR-CLO 


LACTO-VEE PRODUCTS CO. 


mmo Dayton, Ohio 


CHICKENS 
TURKEYS 


Their Feed and Care 


Helping your farmer patrons to increase 
their profits from their flocks will also in- 
crease your business. These authoritative 
ooks will aid you when advising them. 


b 
POULTRY PRODUCTION—Lippincott and Card 


A book complete with information 
needed in the successful raising of 
poultry. Newly revised. Sixth edition. 
603 pages, 215 illustrations. Weight 4 
Ibs., price $4.00 plus postage. 
PRACTICAL POULTRY FARMING—Hurd 


Revised and enlarged edition, up-to- 

date. Contains all important discover- 

ies in poultry production made in re- 

cent years. 480 pages, 200 illustrations. 

Weight 2 lbs. Price $2.50 plus postage. 
POULTRY HUSBANDRY—Jull 


Contains a background of the poultry 
industry, the fundamental principles 
involved in various poultry practices, 
and important economic factors in 
producing and marketing poultry prod- 
ucts. 548 pages, 167 illustrations. 
Weight 3 lbs, price $4.00 plus postage. 
TURKEY MANAGEMENT—Marsden and Martin 
Because of the recognized ability of 
the authors, this, the first complete, 
non-technical treatise on turkey pro- 
duction should prove of great value to 
both large and small producers. 708 
pages, 17 chapters, appendix and 
thorough index, 120 _ illustrations. 
Weight 3 lbs, price $3.50 plus postage. 
Nothing is more productive of pest than 
healthy poultry. These books will aid you 
in encouraging your patrons to raise the 
better types. Order them today. 
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Calculating Ceilings on Mixed 
Feed 


By Howarp Borxe and Curis MILter, for 
Western Grain & Feed Ass’n 


A Class “A” manufacturer computes his in- 
gredient cost and selling price in ton lots or 
more, and a Class “B” in single bag lots. 


No. 1.—Instructions for Computing Ingre- 
dient and Bag Costs 


First, figure the cost of mill feeds, animal 
proteins, soybean, cottonseed and peanut meal 
used, not exceeding the maximum price in what- 
ever quantities purchased, including the normal 
delivery charges. 

Second, figure all other ingredients, regulated 
by March ceilings at actual cost. 


Third, figure balance of ingredients at the 
reasonable market value. 

Fourth, include the maximum price of new 
bags and give credit for the value of ingredient 
bags. 

Fifth, to obtain ingredients and bag costs, to- 
tal the above four sections. 

Sixth, the above method must be used to com- 
pute the cost of mixed feeds for January, 
March, May, October, November and December 
of 1942, and shall be used hereafter in deter- 
mining the maximum ingredient cost of each 
mixed feed. 


Method of Determining Margins 


First, take the selling price fot each mixed 
feed for January, March, May, October, No- 
vember and December, 1942. 

Second, deduct the ingredient cost from the 
selling price of each mixed feed for each of 
the above months. This figure is the manufac- 
turer’s margin for each of the above months 
for every feed. : 

Third, find the average margin for each feed 
for the year 1942 by totaling the monthly mar- 
gins on each feed and divide by six. This figure 
is the maximum profit margin for each feed. 


Selling Price 


To obtain selling price under price control, 
figure the cost of each mixed feed as provided 
in No. 1 and add to this figure the maximum 
profit margin for each feed, established under 
the third section of method of determining 
margins. 

A wholesaler may add $2.50 per ton over the 
list price of his supplier and all actual trans- 
portation costs to his place of business. 

A retailer may add $7.50 per ton over the 
supplier’s list price or the wholesaler’s maxi- 
mum price and all actual transportation costs to 
his place of business. 


red dog flour; meat scraps, tankage, blood meal, 
fish meal, corn, and vitamin A oil. 


On these ingredients, figure formulas to com- 
pute margin at either the fixed maximum cCeil- 
ing price or actual cost. In no event can the cost 
exceed the maximum ceiling price. DO NOT IN- 
CLUDE RETAIL MARGIN in computing costs. 


Ingredients under the second section of No. 1 
are as follows: 


Brewers’ grains, gluten meal, gluten feed, 
corn oil meal, alfalfa meal, vitamin elements 
including all fish oils, calcium, salt, bone meal, 
and all other mineral ingredients. 


All of the above items are figured at actual 
cost and in no event exceeding the March, 1942, 
high. 

Ingredients under the third section of No. 1 
are as follows: 


Rolled cats, pulverized oats, oat flour, linseed 
oil meal, ground wheat, ground barley, milo, 
kafir, sunflower seeds, all other 
grains and seed. 


All of the above ingredients are figured at 
the reasonable market value at the time of cal- 
culating the formula. 


NOTE: For Class ‘‘A” and ‘B’”’ manufactur- 
ers grinding, mixing, power, depreciation, labor. 
and other overhead expenses cannot be added 
in the manufacturing cost of the mixed feed. 
All of these costs are included in the gross 
margin which is determined between the cost 
and selling price, as described in Method of 
Determining Margins. 


A custom mixer, described in Section 2, may 
add the grinding and mixing charges if his rates 
have been filed with OPA, but he may add no 
other overhead charges. 


A suggested work-sheet for computing for- 
mulas and determining margins is given here- 
with. These should be preserved in files for 
inspection by OPA. 


Fish Meal for Pigs 


Since the first test with fish meal at the Ohio 
Experiment Station in 1918, 20 or more experi- 
ments have been conducted at the Station in 
which fish meal has been compared with other 
supplements to corn for pigs. Usually in the 
earlier experiments simple rations of corn and 
tankage and corn and fish meal were compared. 
In 15 dry-lot trials of this character which 
were carried on at different stations and in 
which the pigs used averaged 70 Ibs. at the 
start and 212 lbs. at the close, those fed tank- 
age and those fed fish meal gained 1.40 and 1.52 
lbs. daily a head and consumed 405 and 387 lbs. 
of feed per 100 lb. of gain, respectively. At 
these rates, pigs fed fish meal would require 9 
days less time to make a gain of 160 Ibs. than 
similar pigs fed tankage. 

In 4 Ohio dry-lot comparisons, pigs fed fish 
meal were ready for market 5 days earlier and 
required approximately the same amount of dry 
matter per unit of gain as similar pigs fed 
skimmed milk as a supplement to corn. 

A mixture of tankage, a plant protein con- 


single farm 


WORKING FORMS IN CALCULATING PRICE CEILINGS 


List All Ingredients 
Tankage 
Bran 
Corn 
Soybean 
Alfalfa 


Ingredient Costs for 1942 
é M OcT 


MAR A * NOV DEC 
$4.00 $3.62 $3.62 $3.62 $3.62 
2.10 2.00 2.02 2.02 2.02 
35 1.35 1.35 1.40 1.40 
2.60 2.50 2.40 2.20 2.20 
1.85 1.80 1.85 1.85 1.85 


(Above prices are not actual and only suggestive.) 


Find the cost of each ingredient used in all the mixtures made. 


and preserve this cost sheet for files. 


List all of them on one sheet 


These are subject to OPA inspection at any time. 


CHICK STARTER 

JAN. MAR. MAY OCT NOV DEC 
100 Abs? tamkaeey obec tieay casrenie renee $4.20 $4.00 $3.62 $3.62 $3.62 $3.62 
800 Ths. bran... ce. vce tee ws ce cscs waeeens 5.70 6.30 6.00 6.06 6.06 6.06 
ROO- TDR: GOOPN “hicierssc, cies -cie cin aie arcs kee SI RIO ls ae 9.10 9.45 9.45 9.45 9.80 9.380 
BODGESS SOGDEAN: ick s.o vate mate oe acetate ciate cial 4.80 5.20 5.00 4.80 4.40 4.40 
AOQaDS. ABT alia. 2.0. ce tie sae 2 cicke Maes oe ieee 1.60 1.85 1.80 1.85 1.85 1.85 
ZO NEW BASS +. csv eee hae loathe ie eae 3.AN 3.20 3.20 3.40 3.40 3.40 
Credit: used bas \....0k «cee en eet ene -80 1.00 1.00 1,10 1.10 1.20 


The above form is suggested in this manner so only one sheet is required to figure each sep- 


arate feed manufactured for the required six 


No. 2. A custom mixer must figure the cost 
of ingredients he furnishes and may add $7.50 
per ton for each ingredient furnished. He may 
charge the maximum price for mixing and 
grinding if these have been established with 
the OPA. 

All classes may add actual transportation cost 
to buyer’s receiving point. 

Ingredients under the first section of No 1 are 
as follows: 

Wheat bran, wheat mids, wheat shorts, and 


r 1 months and may be used for weekly calculations. 
List any other ingredients additional to foregoing. 
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centrate, and ground alfalfa with or without 
minerals has been found to be an improvement 
and is now more commonly used as a supple- 
ment to corn for pigs in dry lot than is tank- 
age alone. 


Campaign to Save Pigs and 
Chicks 


Minnesota feed manufacturers, dealers, live- 
stock handlers, hatcherymen and bankers are 
all out to help production this spring by dis- 
tributing more than a million leaflets and pos- 
ters urging practices that will save more pigs 
and chicks. They are lending their organiza- 
tions and underwriting much of the cost of 
distributing pamphlets-and posters prepared by 
the Minnesota Agricultural Extension Service 
and the Agricultural Experiment Station of the 
University of Minnesota. 

The initial order for materials included: 10,- 
000 two-color’ posters, “Help Save 3 Million 
Chicks”; 10,000 two-color posters, “America 
Needs More Pork”; 500,000 pamphlets on 
“More Pork” and another 500,000 pamphlets on 
“Save Three Million Chicks.” The literature 
is being distributed without any commercial 
imprint. 

H. G. Zavoral, extension animal husband- 
man, points out that the quickest and most eco- 
nomical way of increasing the meat supply is 
to save pigs and chicks that otherwise are a 
complete loss. Each year in Minnesota alone 
six million baby chicks are lost, and about 40 
per cent of the pigs farrowed never reach mar- 
ket. By eliminating so far as possible these 
losses a big increase in production can be ac- 
complished with very little addition to the bill 
for labor, equipment and feed. 


Triple XXX 
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THE DENVER ALFALFA 
MILLING & PRODUCTS CO. 


Merchants Exchange LAMAR, COLO. 
8ST. LOUIS 


TRIAL IN YOUR 0 


Prove to your own satisfaction the outstand- 
ing value of Kelly- 

Duplex equipment, 

Install any machine 

you. need 
in your 
mill or 
elevator. 
See how smoothly it 

runs and the high- 

quality work it does. 

If you are not more 

than pleased in every 

way you are free to 

return it and refund will be made promptly. 


Complete feed mill and elevator 
equipment. Write for catalog. 


THE DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Corn Gluten Feed, Corn Oil Cake Meal, 


Brewers’ Dried Grains 


ANHEUSER-BUSH 


Malt Sprouts 
ST. LOUIS 
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BiGeNor Feed Whole Beans 


With rich protein feeds scarce and high in 
price, and the record soybean crop and storage 
difficulties, farmers are considering the advisa- 
bility of feeding some of their home-grown 
beans rather than purchasing protein supple- 
ments. This is false economy in most cases, 
warns Wise Burroughs of the Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station’s Animal Industry 
Department. 

In the first place, beans are worth slightly 
more on the market than is soybean oil meal. 
In fact, many commercially mixed protein 
feeds are equal to soybean oilmeal and can be 
bought for little more than the price of soy- 
beans paid the farmer. 

Chemically, soybeans contain more oil and 
less body building protein than is found in. 
oilmeal. The grain when ground or fed whole 
is a poor livestock feed under most conditions. 

In only a relatively few instances will it 


“WE WENT THROUGH 
PEARL HARBOR!” 


That’s why Mrs. Greco invests the 
major portion 
of her income in War Bonds. 


“J KNOW THIS WAR!” explodes 
Mrs. Geraldine Greco. “I have 
been in it! My husband is still 
shale nyhe! 

“We were in Pearl Harbor. We 
stood by while the Japs bombed 
our home. No, we weren’t hurt, 
but some of our friends weren’t so 
lucky.” 

‘After that Mrs. Greco returned 
to the States and got a job. Her 
husband, Capt. Joseph Greco, 
Army Air Corps, is flying in the 
South Pacific. 

“The little things I have to do 
without are pretty small potatoes 
compared to the sacrifices Joe is 
making,” continues Mrs. Greco. 
“And don’t forget he’s buying 
War Bonds, too!” 

Perhaps, like Mrs. Greco, you 
too are fighting on the Bond front. 
But are you making it the best 
fight you can? Boost your War 
Bond buying through the Pay- 
Roll ahiens Plan, right now... 


ay 
You’ve done your bit—now do 
your best! 


be advisable this year to feed the whole bean. 
Farmers who have on hand cracked beans or 
beans of very low quality for other reasons 
may do well to feed them to livestock, but in 
iinied amounts and to certain classes 
animals. 


The Protein, Mineral and Vitamin 
Requirements of Swine 


By C. E. Auset, Dept. of Animal Husbandry, 
Kansas State College ‘ 
Efficient swine production has as its founda- 
tion complete and well balanced rations. Three 
of the essentials of such rations are adequate 
amounts of protein, minerals and vitamins. 
PROTEINS, as the name signifies, are of 
“first importance” in a feeding program. In fact, 
much of the unthriftiness in Digs is due to an 
inadequate protein supply. Actua ly animals re- 
quire the so-called “building stones” from which 
proteins are formed rather than the proteins as 
such. These stones are the amino acids. There 
are at least 22 amino acids recognized. Of the 22 
known acids 10 have been shown to be essen- 
tial for proper nutrition for the rat. The exact 
requirements of these for swine is not known, 
but it is known that an assortment is neces- 
sary. The old belief that a pound of protein is 
a pound of protein to the whether it came 
from timothy hay, corn, milk or tankage is 
thus disproved. It is necessary, therefore, to 
supply protein of quality in feeding ra- 
tions, that is, protein with a pr array of 
amino acids. As to the amounts of protein, ex- 
periments that a 30 to 50 pound pig 
should have its ration made up of about 20 per 
cent ee quality protein; a 50 to 100 pound 
i Id have 16 per oS 100 to 150 pound 


THE MINERAL REQUIREMENTS of 
swine are quantitatively less well understood 
than those of protein. However, some 13 min- 
eral elements are known to be essential com- 
ponents of swine rations. These are calcium, 
es sodium, chlorine, iron, copper, co- 

It, magnesium, manganese, potassium, sulphur, 
and zinc. In general, these elements perform cer- 
tain functions in the body and must be supplied 
in the food. 

Of the dozen or more needed, only a few may, 
under certain conditions, be present in insuff- 
cient amounts to cause difficulties. These are 
sodium, chlorine, calcium, phosphorus, and 
sometimes iodine and perhaps cobalt and man- 
ganese. Young pigs, if raised indoors, may need 
copper and iron. Sodium and chlorine will be 
amply supplied if common salt is allowed the 
pigs, also the iodine requirements will be taken 
care of if the salt used is iodized salt. How- 
ever, this iodine requirement is generally limi- 
ted to so-called goitrous areas. Calcium may be 
supplied in ample amounts by feeding ground 
limestone and phosphorus can be given as 
steamed bone meal. 

VITAMINS.—That many of the vitamins 
are an absolute necessity for the well being 
of swine is recognized by nutrition workers, 
and definite requirements for swine have been 
worked out for many vitamins. There is, how- 
ever, for most of them little cause for alarm 
in the feeding of swine under practical condi- 
tions with ordinary farm grown feeds. For the 
vitamins A and D, however, it can be said that 
a deficiency may occur in rations composed o 
common feedstuffs for pigs if they are confined 
indoors away from sunlight for considerable 
periods and do not receive yellow corn, or re- 
ceive good quality alfalfa hay or meal when 
white corn is fed. 


Farmers income from marketing durin 
1942 was $923,000,000 from food grains an 
$787,000,000 from feed grains and hay, against 
$770,600,000 and $586,000,000 respectively in 
1941, as reported by the U.S.D.A. 
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A 4 UP TO 
$500.00 


A reward up to $500 will be paid by the Mill 
Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau for informa- 
tion leading to the arrest and conviction of 
any person or persons burning or attempting 
to burn any mill or elevator property insured 
in “THE MILL MUTUALS.” 


Report any evidence immediately to the 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 W. Madison Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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